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TEACH STUDENTS 
TO WRITE STATISTICS 


THE 


MOST 


ON THE L C SMITH TYPEWRITER... advises secretarial professor 


E 


“@TATISTICAL work is of so 

much importance in almost 
every line of work that an operator 
should know how to compile statis- 
tics in the most proficient manner,” 
writes a professor of secretarial 
studies at one of the largest and best 
known technological institutes in 
the country. 

“T feel that any instructor who 
allows students who make use of 
the L C Smith to go away un- 
familiar with the tabulator at- 
tachment makes a grave mistake 
... and any student who has not 
been taught how to take advan- 


L C SMITH & 


tage of the excellent device on the 
L C Smith simply has not been 
adequately instructed.” 

* * * 
The five-key decimal tabulator, 
inbuilt in all standard L C Smith 
typewriters, is an invaluable aid to 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
School Dept., 
721 Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Name 


School 


Add 


CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


students going into business. Make 
them a credit to themselves and to 
their school by teaching them how 
to use this important feature. 

The same principles of operation 
apply when they are confronted with 
the ten-key, key-set tabulator de- 

signed for complicated statistical 
work. On this machine a slight 
pressure of the stop-setting lever 
places the stop; another simple 
operation releases it. 

Send for Keyboard-Tabulator 
wall chart, instruction helps, etc., 
all of which contribute to making 
teaching easier. 
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A question for high school shorthand 


teachers and heads of commercial departments 


Would you like 


know more about— 


a stenographic course of study which makes it 
possible for your students to: 


], Acquire theory in less than one semester* of twenty 
weeks. 

2, Develop a speed of 75 words a minute in the next 
eight weeks. 

3. Develop a speed of 100 words a minute in two 
semesters. 

4, Develop a speed of 125 words a minute in three 
semesters. 

5. Develop a speed of 150 words a minute in four 
semesters. 


(* One recitation period daily—one period homework daily). 


You know even better than we what such possibilities would mean in 
greater opportunity to your students and finer service to business 
houses which employ these students. 


We invite your investigation of Stenotypy as a desirable system for 
yourself and your school. Ask us about it—or try it out in one of 
the Summer Teacher Training Courses to be given by the following 
schools : 


Columbia University New York, N. Y. 


State Teachers College Whitewater, Wis. 

Ball State Teachers College Muncie, Ind. 

Ohio University Athens, Ohio 

Bowling Green Business University Bowling Green, Ky. 

Simmons College Boston, Mass. 

Rider College Trenton, N. J. 

Bay Path Institute Springfield, Mass. 

Illinois State Normal University Normal, IIl. 

Cleary College Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(Affiliated with Mich, State Normal College) 

North Texas State Teachers College Denton, Texas 

Heald College San Francisco, Calif. 

Illinois Commercial College Champaign, IIl. 


DePaul University Secretarial College Chicago, Ill. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
4101 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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When Elementary Training 
Is Based on — 


Accounting Principles and Procedure 
Office Procedure and Practice 
Elements of Business Law 

—It Is Better 


Insist upon the best and your work, your 
school, and your students will respond! Only 
texts that give a thorough understanding of busi- 
ness principles based upon knowledge of the un- 
derlying logic meet the requirements of superi- 
ority. 


Accounting Principles and Procedure 


Direct your students’ approach to the study of account- 
ancy naturally and logically, through Accounting Prin- 
ciples and Procedure. They will respond to a training 
that gives them a constructive viewpoint . . . that teaches 
them to rely upon their knowledge of fundamentals . . . 
and to solve their accounting problems reasonably rather 
than mechanically. 


This is not an ordinary text for beginning students. 
It does not restrict them to a study of elementary ac- 
counting alone, but gives a broad knowledge of what the 
science of accounting includes. 


Office Procedure and Practice 


For schools that would eliminate all the erratic and 
make-believe practices hedged about business training, 
Office Procedure and Practice is unusually effective. 
Students must have a knowledge of the forms and func- 
tions of business papers, and the importance of office 
duties before they take their first positions. Office Pro- 
cedure and Practice illustrates the reason for every step, 
its importance and possibilities. It gives a new meaning 
to the relation and functioning of business. 


Elements of Business Law 


The thorough treatment of each business law principle 
. . . the coherence with which the author explains and 
illustrates . . . the quality that creates an eagerness on 
the part of the student to study .. . all of these are re- 
sponsible for the extensive adoption of Elements of Busi- 
ness Law. 


Introduce a concise, single volume text that will add 
to the distinction of your institution. Why be recon- 
ciled to the use of mediocre text materials? 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of 
( ) Accounting Principles and Procedure 
( ) Office Procedure and Practice 
( ) Elements of Business Law 


Pri 


Ward Index 


Class papers, note sheets and loose papers can 
now be kept in order as though in bound form 
with 


AG Non-Punch Sheet Binder 


It is not necessary that sheets be punched, just release 
“Grip,” insert contents, close “Grip” and sheets are firmly 
held in place. Operates instantly, keeps papers from be- 
coming disarranged. Covers of strong flexible imitation 
leather in colors of black and tan these binders are most 
convenient and attractive. Made in the popular size of 
11 x 8% inches and any size to order. 

Sample forwarded to any address prepaid upon receipt of SPECIAL 
PRICE OF 50 CENTS. 

(Extended to June 15th. Final) 


Mention color desired, Black or Tan. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive matter upon request. 


G. J. Aigner Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


503 S. Jefferson Canal Station CHICAGO 


questions face every 
thoughtful teacher: (1) 
GET THE FACTS How can I get the best 


results from the methods and 
materials I use in teaching? (2) 
How can I at the same time in- 
crease the efficiency of these 
methods and materials by learn- 
ing from others what is being 
done day by day? (3) If there 
are certain facts behind the suc- 
cessful practice of these methods 
where can I get these facts im- 
partially set forth? 


that make your 


METHODS 
Successful ! 


ONE YEAR 
(12 issues) 


comes to you These questions are being 


for $2.00 answered for you each month in 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
A TWO 
NE 
SS EDUCATION 
subscription It is the only INDEPEN- 


at $3.00 DENT magazine published for 
saves $1.00 those who are training students 
to enter business. It gives you 
the WHEN —the WHY —the 

WHAT of business education. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


1170 Broapway New York 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNA L oF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Why Changeable Type? 


"Who asked for it?" queries one educator. "Is BUSINESS 
demanding a typewriter with changeable type?" 


Business has its own peculiar way of demanding things - 
it aims for certain results - and then keeps its eyes open 
for the instrument which will help it effect those results. 


The VARITYPER - the typewriter with changeable type - 
is the direct offspring of at least two much-desired and 
long-sought major business objectives in letter writing. 


What are they? 


1. True individuality in letter writing - 
the ability to write a letter as obviously 
distinctive and different in appearance as 
one individual is from another....the abil— 
ity to lift one's letter out of the common— 
place and to make it instantly distinguish— 
able from the letters of others.....the in- 
jection of personal taste and character in 
the appearance of a letter. 


2. Letters that can compel attention and 
induce reading without resorting to the bi- 
garre - such as tricky margins and indenta— 
tions, or flash letterheads — particularly 
to effect a drastic reduction in "waste- 
basket mortality" of sales letters. 


The changeable type feature on the versatile VARITYPER 
guarantees the attainment of these objectives - a guarantee 
that has already been tried and accepted by an impressive 
cross-section of business throughout the United States. 


Every school of business, every teacher of typewriting 
and letter writing, may keep fully informed on the VARITYPER 
and its progress in the business’ world by writing to 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, Chrysler Building, New York. 


Note: This advertisenent is a photographic repro- 
duction of copy written on the Varityper, and 
graphically reveals the changeable type feature. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL oF BustIness EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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The development of this combination Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping table means added economy for the 
Business School, High School, or wherever Commercial 
subjects are taught. This table may be furnished as 
shown; with an added cupboard containing six shelves; 


Combination Typewriting and Bookkeeping Table 


or with six individual locked drawers. The automatic 
housing of the Typewriter makes this ideal for the 
Typewriting Room. Special construction features make 
the table practical for Bookkeeping work when the 
Typewriter is covered. 


Write for information 


kK. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Laboratory—Home Arts—Industrial Shop Furniture 


Muskegon, Michigan 


Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable line 
indicator and spring clip leaf 
holder. Shelf may be tilted to 
any angle and instantly locked 
by merely turning rear rod. At- 
tractive black crackle finish. 
Easy to use—nothing to get out 
of order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for special 
QUANTITY PRICES. USE 
THE COUPON. 


No. 100 
(Shown above) 


For Standard Notebock 
No. 90—$2.00 


American Electric Company, Inc. 
6420 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send 


us quantity prices and discounts on 


Copy Book Holder. For Extra Large Sheets 


No. 110—$4.50 


Mail This 
COUPON 


My name is 
School 
Address 


TEACHER 


TRAINING 
Extraordinary 


That’s what you get in methods at the Gregg Summer 


Normal Session. Why? Because emphasis is placed on 
how to solve the classroom problems of TODAY. 
And yet, at the same time, teachers are given some- 
thing to think about for TOMORROW. 

Progress is irresistible, inexorable—follow it or fail. 
Every year better ways are being devised for doing 
things—and that holds good in the teaching profession, 
too. The teacher with an eye to the future will get 
in step with progress and thus enjoy the advantages 
of a better position, more pay, and greater satisfac- 
tion. 

To the beginning teacher, Gregg Normal training 
means an early and successful entry into the profes- 
sion. Our Placement Bureau has helped thousands— 
it can help you. 

Attending the Gregg Normal will provide a most 
delightful way of making your vacation give you 
both pleasure and profit. Send for new bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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An Unrivaled 


Achievement 


1. A complete revision of a popular text. In the Field 
Based upon the findings of many recent surveys 


and upon the observations of the many teach- of Junior Business 


ers who used the first edition. Trainin g 
2. Strictly on the level of eighth or ninth 
grade pupils, and is divided into short, logical ” 
units of study that may be mastered by pupils of 
this age. General Business Training 
3. Agrees with the ideas of leading educators By 


as to contents and sequence of presentation. The CRABBE AND SLINKER 
pupil bases his study upon previous knowledge a 
gained from experience or from the study of the (Second Edition) 


text. 


4. An elementary text for a one-semester 
course, or a complete text for a full year of work. 


5. Chapters are divided into sections. Sec- 
tions are accompanied by class discussion prob- 
lems, and chapters are accompanied by labora- 
tory problems. 


6. Work books are available for each sem- 
ester. Their use is entirely optional, since the 
problems are contained in the text. 


7. Instructional tests are based upon each 
section, and objective tests are provided for re- 
view and the establishment of grades. 


8. A business practice set is available as a 
laboratory project for the second semester. Its 
use is entirely optional. 

9. The prices are reasonable: Elementary 
text, $1.12; complete text, $1.48; work book for 
first semester, $0.40; work book for second sem- 
ester, $0.40—subject to the usual school dis- 


count. 
In writing for more information, be sure to specify the length of your course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco | 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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ESS adopts 
the Rem uigton 


does the 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 


OUR school is a training 

ground of high standing for 
business men and women of To- 
morrow. You are engaged in 
educating them to business ways 
of thinking, planning and oper- 
ating. 


“Business” is your textbook. The 
modern methods of administra- 
tion business accepts, the new 
decisions business makes, the up- 
to-the-minute policies business 
chooses to follow, are taught by 
the modern school. 


When business adopted the Rem- 
ington Noiseless as a first definite 
gesture to stimulate formation of 
executive ideas, progressive busi- 
ness schools followed suit. And 
so, today, schools the world over 
have chosen the Remington 
Noiseless for classroom work .. . 
not only because it is a boon to 
undisturbed concentration ... 
but because it prepares each 


student for the work he or she 
will do on Remington Noiseless 
typewriters in the better business 
offices after graduation. 


Let us send you a Remington 
Noiseless (or a battery of them) 
for a free trial. Why not see for 
yourself how it provides “bless- 
ed quiet”... and why its noise- 
lessness is no more revolutionary 
than the of typing 
it introduces? 


Mail the coupon today. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUFFALO. NEW YORK 


May, 1931 


Investigate the 
New Remington 
Noiseless 


Lease Plan 


It is now possible for schools 
to lease ona 3 year basis (pay- 
able in 3 installments) 
Renewed Remington Noise- 
less Typewriters. Rates are 
surprisingly moderate and in- 
clude free service for the 
time of the lease. 

Renewed Remington Noise- 
less Typewriters are in no 
sense of the word “old mach- 
ines”. These machines pass 
thru the same assembly line as 
our latest models, worn parts 
replaced by new, and modern 
features substituted for out- 
of-date ones. 

Investigate this opportunity 
to bring to your school all the 
advantages of the famous Rem- 
ington Noiseless Typewriter at 
less outlay than has been re- 
quired for ordinary machines. 


Remingsto oiseless 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
() [am interested in your free trial offer. 


(| Iam interested in the New Remington Lease Plan. 


| 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


ROBLEMS for summer study are 

beginning to face our readers. A few 

suggestions concerning the importance 
of some of those problems and what is 
being done about them will be welcomed by 
many who read the June issue. 


Dean W. C. Weidler of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, will express his 
opinion on training for junior jobs—what 
attitude should the schools take toward those 
pupils who must immediately take up voca- 
tional occupations on the lower level? Dean 
Weidler answers this question by urging 
high schools to concentrate more on the 
personal qualities of these pupils. Training 
for their first jobs 1s not the only thing 
that matters, he believes. Vocational busi- 
ness training, to be effective, must not be 
limited to purely clerical preparation, is his 
opinion. His article will offer suggestions 
in this respect. 

Dr. Friedrich Feld, of the commercial 
Academy in Berlin, as our correspondent in 
Germany brings to readers the aims and 
methods of Business Education his 
country. Underlying his survey of the situ- 
ation he finds a new social order in Germany 
which creates a greater demand for intensive 
business economic education. What he has 
to say of business personality, and the exist- 
ing types of commercial schools in Germany, 
will also be found in the June issue. 


An Analysis of Juvenile Employment 
in New York State is given by Augustin L. 
Cosgrove, chairman of the commercial de- 
partment in the Freeport (N. Y.) High 
School, in the June issue. His is a study of 
this employment with reference to its con- 
dition in the Empire State. 


Pittsburgh’s survey of its commercial 
graduates, scheduled for this issue, will be 
brought to readers of THE JOURNAL oF 
Business Epucation next month. Dr. 
David R. Sumstine, director of curriculum 
study in Pittsburgh Public Schools is the 
author. Dr. Sumstine outlines the procedure 
in making this study and its results. 


For classroom teachers who are look- 
ing for suggestions in teaching methods, 
the June issue will publish more of its 
series on lesson plans. “How I Teach 
My Lesson Best” is a regular feature in 
classroom teaching subjects. Those appear- 
ing next month should provide material for 
discussion at summer school. 
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Courtesy Hammermill Paper Co. 


The bones of skeptics 
mark the path of progress 


But the Business World will Always Welcome 


Inventions that Save Money 


Little more than half a century ago the business world was 
shocked at the idea of employing a machine for writing letters. 

The idea was new—revolutionary. No telling what effect it 
might have on employment. 

Yesterday somebody thought of printing forms and letter- 
heads in continuous strips—to save the time of inserting cut 
sheets into the typewriter. 

That too was rather revolutionary. Anyone could see how it 
might enable two typists to do the work of three. However, it 
had one drawback: continuous strips of carbon paper had to be 
interleaved with the forms, to provide for the copies, and these 
carbons were torn off and thrown away. 

Today we can eliminate carbon pz per altogether. The Recordo- 
graph makes it unnecessary. 

And here is another forward step that is going to prove dis- 
turbing to those who like to think that the old way is good 
enough. 

Recordograph will not only save time, on the handling of both 
continuous and cut forms, but will save the cost of the carbon 
paper as well. 


Recordograph 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

23 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN DIVISION 

11 WEST 42d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Write for Literature. 


Price $25 in U.S.A. 
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A Neglected L\ this issue Dean 


Opportunity in Matherly summar- 
izes the national survey 
Business Education of land-grant colleges. 
Every reader will want to read this severe indictment 
of the land-grant colleges in their failure to realize 
to any considerable extent the purpose of the Morrill 
Act of 1862 to provide the people of the nation with 
a liberal and a practical education in business, as well 
as in other major vocational pursuits. 

The report shows that these colleges have usually 
neglected to make studies of the actual needs and re- 
quirements of business upon which to construct depend- 
able curricula in business education. Indeed, these in- 
stitutions, which have been subsidized with Federal 
funds for the past sixty-nine years, have been in that 
long period of time practically insensible to the busi- 
ness educational needs of the millions of wage earners 
engaged in business occupations. This neglect is all the 
more striking when it is remembered that the Morrill 
Act contemplated “liberal and practical education” not 
only for the upper or executive types of business occu- 
pations, but for the intermediate and lower levels as 
well. To meet such a situation, obviously both short- 
period and long-period curricula were intended. On 
the contrary, the land-grant colleges, in the few cases 
that business education has been offered, have usually 
provided only long-period curricula. 

This is a story of a great unrealized opportunity in 
business education contemplated by the Morrill Act for 
the “liberal and practical education” of the masses of 
the people of the nation. Under this Act both general 
and vocational education were planned as two essen- 
tials of a complete, well-rounded education. Each was 
regarded as the bulwark of the other. 

This survey reveals a situation which might well chal- 
lenge the attention, study, and action of an “American 
Council of Business and Business Education.” 


Our Answer OST every 
teacher or school 


executive hears some business men say that they would 
rather have the academic high school graduates in their 
employ than the business trained. Such criticism is of 
the common garden variety. 

Indeed, it reminds us a great deal of the amateur gar- 
dener who orders his seeds from a reputable house with 
no more of a guide than the pictures he sees in the seed 
catalog, and when the time for harvest comes he finds 
that some seeds have brought a luxurious growth while 
others have sprouted only into weak and withering 
stalks. Hesitating to accuse himself of neglect, our 
gardener next year buys from another seed house, fol- 
lows directions, and works his garden a little more 
carefully. His results are better and he boasts that he 
has found a more reliable seed store. 

But the expert gardeners and the experienced educa- 
tors can make other observations. They say that the 
amateur gardeners and the business men who hastily 
select their seeds and employes from a catalog or 
school curriculum should know that both seeds and stu- 
dents must possess natural qualities for growth if they 
are to amount to anything. Upon the quality of the 
human intellect and upon the strength of the seed germ 


OUR OPINION 


depends the extent of the results to be expected. Train- 
ing, whether it be general or specific, cannot be substi- 
tuted for intellect. Care, cultivation, and catalog cannot 
make up for nature’s shortcomings. 

Business in most cases is lookmg for the alert, quick- 
action type of mind in the graduates it employs. Cer- 
tainly it wants this type of mind also trained to think 
in terms of the conditions, requirements, and ideals of 
business. The commercial curriculum welcomes a stu- 
sent of this type of mind whenever it can get him, for 
it offers him problems that are taxing the best minds in 
the country today. 

By placing the academic curriculum in opposition to 
the commercial curriculum, business men make but a 
shallow criticism. Yet it is a criticism which should not 
be ignored by placement officers in our high schools in 
their contact with business men. It is the duty of those 
who are responsible for the administration of commer- 
cial curriculua to advise business men what to look for 
in the business-trained graduate. The factor of native 
ability has seemingly not always occurred to them. 

It is obvious that the business men who fail to dis- 
tinguish between ability and knowledge are generally 
those who resort to the catalog when what they really 
need is a keener perception. 


NE of the strong- 
Business Education at 
the Denver Meeting ternational life is 


BUSINESS. Presi- 
of the World Fed- dent Hoover empha- 


eration of Education | sized this point of view 

ati in his address on last 
i _ May 4 before the sixth 
general congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. He said to the members of this congress, “You 
have come from many lands and at a time of grave re- 
sponsibilities at home to participate in discussions that 
will contribute to world advancement. The considera- 
tion and discussion of world-wide economic problems 
and of the economic relations between nations by men 
who have had to deal with the results of economic 
forces can be most helpful to world understanding and 
world co-operation in their solution.” 

It is apparent that such business leaders can best 
achieve their great social-business objectives only by a 
thoroughgoing program of education—of business edu- 
cation. Consequently, in a World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, which also seeks the social advance- 
ment of mankind, it is proper that business education 
should have an important place in the councils of the 
Federation, 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of the Federa- 
tion, has always proved himself a staunch and forward- 
looking friend of business education. He has often ad- 
dressed conventions of business teachers. It is to be 
expected that he should recognize business education as 
a cogent agency in world-wide social adjustments 
through education, even as President Hoover has simi- 
larly recognized the powerful influence of business in 
bettering the cooperative life of all nations. 

The committee that is responsible for the program on 
business education at the forthcoming Denver meeting, 
July 27 to August 2, is headed by Dr. Frances Moon 

(Turn to page 13) 
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and Finance, New Haven, Connecticut 


Business 


, as it ap- 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Butts, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., to 
whom the JouRNAL oF BusiINEss EpucaTion extends 
best wishes for a successful meeting. 


England’s Plan HE __ tremendous 
amount of atten- 


tion given to part-time business education in Eng- 
land’s schools will doubtlessly arouse the curiosity of 
many leading American educators. In this issue, J. W. 
Ramsbottom, director of the City of London College, 
has given a very detailed statement of this situation in 
his article, “England Favors Part-Time Business Cur- 
ricula.” 

Mr. Ramsbotton indicates that no matter what the fu- 
ture changes in commercial education in England may 
be the preference will always be for business instruc- 
tion in connection with business instead of as prelimi- 
nary to it. Employers want it. Educational authorities 
seem to feel that it has many advantages. 

One principal endorsement of this part-time plan is 
the interest it evokes on the part of business men. Since 


the courses offered are mostly vocational, business men 
are more easily induced to serve as lecturers and on ad- 
visory committees in education. Perhaps as an inheri- 
tance of the old Merchant Guilds, societies have been 
formed, comprising in their membership persons who 
have passed an examination in some particular occupa- 
tion for which they have trained on this part-time plan. 

In our own country during the present period of in- 
creased unemployment, city public schools have realized 
even more clearly that there is a tremendous demand 
for part-time education, especially in vocational courses. 
Adults, or those above high school age, are crowding 
the part-time schools in business and industrial centers 
eager to learn a new vocation which will lead to pro- 
motion and to greater versatility in business and indus- 
trial occupations. 

Is the part-time system as now carried out in England, 
and to a certain degree in this country, the coming lead- 
ing plan for all subjects of a vocational nature? It 
warrants investigation at least. Perhaps this investiga- 
tion will be among the first to be taken up by the pro- 
posed “American Council of Business and Business 
Education.” 


Typewriting Data 
Gentlemen : 

I have read with interest the article, 
“Correcting Non-Letter Errors in Type- 
writing,” by Clyde E. Rowe, published in 
your March issue. Where can I get the 
data for this experiment? 

Helen V. Kearney, 
Chicago, III. 

Complete material used in this ex- 
periment can be obtained by writing 
direct to Mr. Rowe at Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., or from Dr. David R. Sumstine, 
director of curriculum study and re- 
search, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Money Machines 
Gentlemen : 

What is the approximate amount of 
money spent on adding and calculating ma- 
chines in this country each year? 

Charles Nuhn,, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Latest figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
CG. show that manufacturers of cash 
registers, adding, and calculating, 
and card tabulating machines made 
total sales in 1929 of $109,582,000. 
Forty-six establishments in this in- 
dustry are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of these machines and other sim- 
ilar register devices. 

Work-Study Idea 
Gentlemen : 

Has there ever been an evaluation of 
work-study plans in higher educational in- 
stitutions to determine the success of such 
plans? 

Minerva Windot, 
Ashland, Vt. 


The plan used at Antioch College, 


What Others Want to Know 


Yellow Springs, Ohio, has now been 
in effect for ten years. Several bul- 
letins and articles on the progress of 
this “invention” have been published 
within the past two years. Very re- 
cently a report stated that “The value 
of the Antioch program can_ be 
measured only by observing its ef- 
fects on the whole personality of the 
student, and not only in cultural or 
professional studies. For instance, 
an educational foundation has just 
made a study of the habits of finan- 
cial responsibility of perhaps two 
thousand students to whom it has 
loaned money in about twenty-five 
colleges. A rating was made by de- 
termining the proportion of these 
borrowing students in each college 
who have been on time in paying in- 
terest and principal on their loans. 
More than 96 per cent of the An- 
tioch borrowers had a perfect score, 
a record equalled by only one other 
college. In the whole group of col- 
leges the failure of students to fully 
meet obligations was three times as 
frequent as at Antioch.” 


Watsongraph 
Gentlemen : 

What is a Watsongraph? 

Briefly, this apparatus is a radio 
typewriter. It is still in experimen- 
tal stages. Glen W. Watson is the 
inventor and he expects his machine 
to be used in railroad trains, air- 
planes, in fact, in any compartment 
which is in constant motion and can- 
not be connected by telephone wires. 


He promises that it will be cheaper 
than the teletype machines now in 
wide use, but that it will be limited 
according to the availability of radio 
wave lengths. 


* 


High School “Selling” 
Gentlemen : 

I have been a reader of your magazine 
for sometime now and have enjoyed and 
profited by the information appearing in it. 

Since increasing interest is being shown 
by high schools and colleges in the devel- 
opment of “selling” courses it occurs to 
me that you might welcome some news 
dealing with what I believe to be an un- 
usual handling of such a course. 

We have produced in our senior high 
school an effective course in salesmanship, 
consisting of three principal sections: gen- 
eral salesmanship, retailing and advertising. 
Practical sales projects are inserted for the 
purpose of giving the students an oppor- 
tunity to apply in a concrete way the 
principles acquired. We have just com- 
pleted one such project rather successfully. 
In spite of the prevailing business depres- 
sion over three hundred advertisers were 
secured for our 1931 annual—total sales 
were nearly $1600.00, of which $1100 was 
in cash. 

From what I am able to learn, few high 
schools have attempted to go about the 
task of securing year-book advertisers in 
the manner in which Rockford High School 
has, and it is possible that others may be 
glad to learn of our methods and organi- 
zation. 

In our retailing section we cooperate 
with local department stores, placing many 
of our students, and in the advertising 
section we likewise make the work prac- 
tical and interesting by having the students 
prepare actual advertisements. 

G. Henry Richert, 
Rockford, Il. 
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Teaching ability should be periodically subjected to laboratory analyses 


Are You Insured Against 
Teaching Deterioration ¢ 


The teacher’s responsibilities call for constant 
professional improvement 


By John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education, Philadelphia 


have always been 


molded thought 
and prepared the way for hu- 
man progress. Never before in 
the history of civilization have teach- 
ers constituted such an active social 
force in conserving the achievements 
of the past and in developing a 
brighter future. Since the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s work is so 
readily recognized, no argument is 
needed for the most careful and com- 
plete preparation of the prospective 
teacher. That this preparation is in- 
creasing each year in quality as well 
as in quantity is evident from an ex- 
amination of the curricula of new 
and reorganized state teachers col- 
leges and schools of education. With 
the acceptance of education as a sci- 
ence and an increased regard for op- 
portunities in the profession of 
teaching, teachers must prepare 
themselves to meet professional 
standards and be imbued by true pro- 
fessional spirit. 

A profession presupposes a suffi- 
cient body of organized knowledge 
and _ skills which require for their 
mastery extended, careful study and 
supervised practice. | Educational 
study and research are constantly 
adding to the volume of general edu- 
cational knowledges. An unprece- 
dented interest in commercial educa- 
tion is resulting in a great increase 
of new teaching material along com- 


leaders who 


mercial lines. Teachers who once 
considered that they had acquired 
mastery of their subjects through 
years of teaching experience are now 
finding that their work is not fin- 
ished and that their knowledge is not 
as complete as it might be. After 
five years, according to a study re- 
cently made, the average teacher be- 
gins to deteriorate in teaching effi- 
ciency, unless he is under inspira- 
tional supervision, or improves 
through other educational contacts. 
The average commercial teacher de- 
teriorates probably earlier unless he 
keeps in touch with the changes in 
the business world. 


The added objective in teaching 
business 


Commercial teachers like all other 
vocational teachers have a double re- 
sponsibility ; first they must meet the 
challenge which teaching offers to the 
best that is in them, and second, they 
must be prepared to fit their pupils 
not only for an ever-changing adult 
life, but for a rapidly changing busi- 
ness world. This double responsi- 
bility cannot be passed over lightly. 
Teachers must be progressive and 
sensitive to important changes in the 
educational and business world so 
that they may grow constantly and 
help each pupil develop to his great- 
est capacity. 

It is the purpose of this article not 
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to list all the means of increasing 
skill in commercial teaching but to 
recount plans which individual teach- 
ers have put into practice and which 
have resulted in professional im- 
provement. 

The teacher’s work affects the 
physical, moral, and intellectual life 
of the pupils and hence has a vital 
influence upon the future life of the 
community. A teacher needs not 
only a confident mastery of the sub- 
ject matter, necessary in teaching, 
but also a broad understanding of re- 
lated subjects so that he may present 
this material with a full sense of its 
relative value. As each teacher, must 
deal with a variety of personalities 
which come to his classes, he should 
strive through an increasing knowl- 
edge of psychology to achieve a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the inter- 
ests and capacities of the pupils. 
Moreover, since the growth and hap- 
piness of the pupil are the basic con- 
siderations, a teacher constantly 
strives for professional improvement 
so that he may be assured the growth 
and happiness necessary for complete 
living. 

The commercial teacher who 
wishes to keep informed of the pro- 
gressive developments in the field of 
teaching plans for a constant profes- 
sional reading of books and periodi- 
cals on education and business. Each 
month he not only reads but studies 
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carefully a magazine or book devoted 
to his own subject. He budgets his 
time so that he also reads books and 
magazines of fiction along with those 
of general cultural value. 

After reading, the next step in 

professional improvement is attend- 
ance at college courses. Many col- 
leges and universities are now offer- 
ing splendid courses in commercial 
subject matter and methods of teach- 
ing. Every three or four years the 
progressive teacher enrolls in some 
summer or regular college course. 
This participation in work of an ad- 
vanced nature insures both a teach- 
er’s method of teaching and his sub- 
ject matter against mediocrity and 
monotony. 
- Attendance at college courses at 
not too wide intervals also brings the 
teacher in contact with members of 
his profession from other sections of 
the country and provides new social 
contacts as well as_ professional 
growth. As an added advantage it 
helps the teacher retain the feeling of 
being a pupil. Many teachers who 
had become unreasonable or too leni- 
ent in their demands from pupils, ob- 
tained a new view of their own teach- 
ing by becoming pupils for a short 
time. In these days of testing and 
measuring, of diagnosis, and remed- 
ial instruction, the commercial 
teacher has not kept apace with an 
ever-changing, ever-reforming  sys- 
tem of education unless he possesses 
some training in the tools of re- 
search. Most colleges offer courses 
in the various phases of testing and 
measuring educational results. The 
commercial teacher also can _ find 
much inspiration and improved schol- 
arship in the study of improved 
general methods of teaching and cur- 
rent educational theories. 

Each year thousands of teachers 
are obtaining the master’s degree 
where hundreds received it in times 
past. This increase is an indication 
of the increase in standards in all 
fields of education. Tens of thou- 
sands of students who have gradu- 
ated are returning to college and de- 


manding advanced courses in educa- 
tion. This demand establishes the 
university as the leader of research 
and indicates that the standards of 
the teaching profession are rising at 
no slow rate. The thousands of 
teachers who will hold the master’s 
degree in the next ten years will be 
sought for the leading positions. To 
them will be given the high salaries, 
the opportunities to work in special 
fields, the joy of research, and the 
responsibility of leadership. 

Commercial teachers constitute a 
large percentage of this group who 
are pursuing advanced work. Grad- 
uate work in the commercial field is 
offered by Harvard University, New 
York University, University of Cali- 
fornia, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and many others. 
Among the graduate courses listed 
are the High School Commercial 
Curriculum, Organization and Su- 
pervision of Commercial Education, 
Principles of Commercial Education 
and Seminars in Commercial Educa- 
tion. 


Exchange of ideas 


Teachers living near colleges or 
universities have an unsurpassed op- 
portunity to keep in touch with the 
new ideas and scientific findings in 
education. These teachers can eas- 
ily attend the general education meet- 
ings held in these schools, as these 
meetings are generally opened to all 
teachers. Schoolmen’s Week at the 
University of Pennsylvania is an ex- 
ample of the type of education gath- 
ering which is beneficial to every com- 
mercial teacher. It provides a con- 
ference for commercial teachers in 
addition to the many other interest- 
ing programs. 

This opportunity for a_ broader 
viewpoint, is also furnished by meet- 
ings of the various sections of the 
National Education Association, by 
the state educational association, by 
the local meetings of the commercial 
educational associations and teachers 
clubs. Teachers are. in increasing 
numbers availing themselves of the 
benefits derived from demonstration 
lessons, from attendance at commer- 
cial educational “clinics”, from lec- 
tures on business conditions, from 
business equipment demonstrations, 
etc. In short, the best commercial 
teacher is the one who is alert to the 
changes and advancement in his own 
subject and that of related subjects. 

Any commercial teacher who has 
had no office experience is not as 
good a teacher as one who has had 
this experience. Commercial teach- 
ers are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by the summer va- 
cation to profit by actual business 


experience. Since business stand- 
ards and conditions are changing 
rapidly, commercial teachers are en- 
deavoring to get first hand office ex- 
perience every few years so that they 
can approximate actual business 
situations in the classroom and give 
pupils more convincing information 
relating to the demands of the job. 
The commercial teacher who fills a 
substitute job comes back to the 
classroom with new standards, re- 
newed interest, a greater familiarity 
with the skills and knowledges of his 
subject, an increased respect for his 
own teaching job, and with more 
power to direct the pupil in prepara- 
tion for the business world. 

Each teacher has an individuality 
in his teaching which usually fur- 
nishes a different perspective to any 
observer. Teachers may uncon- 
sciously use a wrong procedure day 
after day, but are quick to judge the 
same procedure wrong and thus see 
their teaching procedure in a new 
light when they observe another 
teacher. For these reasons teachers 
can improve teaching ability 
through the obsgrvation of classroom 
work by other teachers in the same 
school, and in different schools and 
in various cities. 

The most professionally minded 
superintendents and principals use 
faculty meetings to secure teacher 
participation in the big problems of 
education. The combined efforts of 
both teacher and executive are 
needed. By working with his teach- 
ers rather than by driving them a 
principal develops harmony in his 
corps and is rewarded with hard- 
working, happy teachers. This atti- 
tude reacts upon the pupils and re- 
sults in a happy group of boys and 
girls, which in turn is reflected in the 
keener interest of the community. 

The wise principal uses his super- 
vision of instruction to encourage 
teachers to comprehend the needs of 
important situations as they arise, to 
make an intelligent diagnosis of dif- 
ficulties, and to select the most effi- 
cient means of securing the desired 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Our Curriculum Emphasizes 
Training for the Job 


The course-of-study program now prevailing in a special 
commercial high school 


By William L. Moore 


Principal, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


N his recent address before the 
Office Equipment Manufac- as 
turers Institute in Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Moore illustrated the 
modern attitude of education to- 
ward training for business, with 
special emphasis on a high school 
training which prepares for a busi- 
ness society. His description of the 
basis on which the John Hay High 
School curriculum is built is related 
here in this extract from the address. 


HERE was a time within the 

memory of almost everyone 
when certain states in the union per- 
mitted men to practice medicine as 
soon as they had passed a perfunctory 
examination. No questions were 
asked as to previous education or 
training. The public permitted these 
men to bury their mistakes without 
so much as a quiver of the eyebrow. 
As a youngster the first tooth I ever 
had pulled was yanked out by an old 
country doctor who had never fin- 
ished the eighth grade. I doubt if 
he had even gone as far as the sixth 
grade, to say nothing of attending 
medical school. Likewise it is only 
a few years ago that certain states 
permitted a man to practice law upon 
an expressed desire and properly wit- 
nessed certified oath that he was a 
lawful, law-abiding citizen. 

The day is still here, but rapidly 
passing as you men well know, when 
anybody can be a _ business man 
should he have the desire and should 
he be able to talk some one into ex- 
tending him a few hundred dollars 
credit. 

As I see it, just as great a calamity 
might befall the individual who trusts 
his finances and reputation to the un- 


scrupulous and un- 
trained business man 
to the untrained 
lawyer or doctor. 

Just as education and 
training in medicine 
and law help to elimi- 
nate mistakes and acci- 
dents, so will education 
and training help to 
eliminate mistakes, ac- 
cidents, and failures in 
business. 

Now, don’t under- 
stand me to say that 
if anybody had a high 
school commercial edu- 
cation, our troubles 
would all be over. But 
—you know the old 
story, “For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost” and so on. 

It may be presumptuous on my 
part, but I predict the time will come 
when business will be controlled by 
licensed operators, men who have had 
years of education and training, men 
who are not only specialists in their 
line but who know, realize, and will 
be held accountable for their acts 
when they transgress the economic 
laws and bring failure and misery 
to a land of unsuspecting people. 

For years it was only those “too 
dumb to succeed in academic work” 
that were guided into commercial 
work. Of course we always have a 
few of the brighter pupils who re- 
belled and insisted on commercial 
training when they knew their eco- 
nomic and family conditions would 
prevent a college education. 


A place for the intelligent 


It may be interesting to know that 
when our school was _ re-organized 
and moved into our new building two 
years ago, we were successful in get- 
ting the headquarters administration 
to permit us to refuse entrance into 
our school to the lower limits of men- 
tality. 

It is of further interest to know 
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that nothing but praise for our ac- 
tion came from the business firms 
employing our product. No com- 
plaints were received from parents 
and pupils; they and the public at 
large took it as another step in spe- 
cialization and segregation which was 
bound to be encountered sooner or 
later. We did hear one complaint— 
a loud, long, and lusty protest from 
the principals of the academic schools. 
And so to appease, we removed the 
restrictions and now take the pupils 
as they come—good, bad and indif- 
ferent; bright, normal, and dull. 

Here they come, hundreds of them 
all wanting to be either bookkeepers 
or stenographers, but some of them 
will be rudely awakened when they 
find out what business actually de- 
mands of office workers. 


Business teaching changes 


Increased efficiency in the opera- 
tion of business organizations neces- 
sitates the efficient performance of 
many tasks within the office and store 
organizations. The cause of this in- 
creased efficiency may, in part, be 
traced to standardization of office and 
store trades and the introduction of 
modern labor saving machines and 
devices. 

The commercial curriculum cannot 
be built upon tradition. It must keep 
abreast of the times if it is to serve 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
Business life changes at a rapid rate 
—our curriculum must therefore 
change too. Accordingly we must re- 
gard the reconstruction of the com- 
mercial curriculum as a continuous 
process. 

This rapid evolution necessitates 
a continuous perpetual inventory of 
the commercial occupations in which 
our young people are likely to engage. 
The invention of a new machine 
makes a new job and often eliminates 
an old one. 

Occupational surveys covering tens 
of thousands of commercial workers 
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in such cities as Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Rochester, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Boston, and Phila- 
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delphia have done much to clarify Bec 


the working opportunities and 


CURRICULUM 


John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Required subjects shown in Light Letters 


tive, Non-Vocational Subjects in Italics 


Elective, Vocational Subjects in Heavy Letters 


thermore, they showed that ste- 
nography is taught as a purely 
vocational tool to the vast major- 
ity of commercial pupils, yet 
these surveys of 1920 and 1930 


9-B 9-A 10-B 10-A 11-B 11-A 12-B | 12-A 
English I English II English IIT English IV English V English VI English VII | English VIII 
Oral English Journalism I Journalism II | Com. Corresp. 
Spanish I Spanish II S-anish II] S anish IV Spanish V 
~ World History Com. Geog. A. Hist. & Gov. I | A. Hist. & Gov. IT Economics | Com. Law 
Econonic Hist. Bus. Organisat’n Advertising Salesmanship Sociology 
Gen. Science I Gen. Science IT Biology I Biclegy II Chemistry I Chemistry IT Physics I | Physics II 
Algebra I Algebra II Cem. Arith. I Com. Arith Il a 
| Art I Art Il Art Ill Art IV Com. Art 1 Com. Art II 
| Gen. Home Ec. I | Gen. Home Ec. II . Foods I Foods II cl thing I Clothing II Tea Room | Pers. Regimen 
of Printing I Printing II Multigraphing I = ultigraphing IT Retail Store I Retail Store II | Retail Store III 
*Store Practice I "Store Practice II 
Bus. Training I | Bus. Training II | Bookkeeping] | Bookkeeping Il | Bookkeeping III | Bookkeeping IV 
*Office Appl. I *Off. Appl. II Mach. Bkpg. I | Mach. Bkpg. II 
*Typewriting I *Typewriting II | *Typewriting III | *Typewriting IV | *Office Produc. 1 | ‘Office Produc. II 
Penmanship Stenography I Stenography II Stenography III Stenography IV Stencgraphy V 
How to Study Filing Secretarial 
Music Music *Chorus *Chorus *Orchestra *Orchestra *Band | *Band 
Phys. Education Phys. Education Phys. Education | Phys. Education | Phys. Education | Phys. Education | Theory 1 I Thecry II 
*Does not require outside preparation—!/. point or 4 unit of credit. 


educational needs of commercial 
workers. 

Much more progress has_ been 
made in accumulating information 
about the requirements than in meet- 
ing the needs, for we still find that 
typewriting, bookkeeping and short- 
hand continue to rank highest in the 
number of enrollments. 

In all the many occupational sur- 
veys and studies made within the last 
decade—starting with the work of 
Professor F. G. Nichols prior to 
1920 and ending with his “New Con- 
ception of Office Practice,” published 
in 1927, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers 
—-several facts have always stood out 
like the proverbial sore thumb. 

First, all commercial workers may 
be roughly divided into four great di- 
visions, namely: selling, general cler- 
ical, bookkeeping, and stenographic. 

Second, the number of people en- 
gaged in these occupations roughly 
constitute about 20 per cent of all 
wage earners. 

Third, the number of people en- 
gaged in these occupations are in in- 
verse ratio to the numbers usually 
found in training in schools. 

Fourth, because of standardization 
of office and store trades and the in- 
troduction of modern labor saving 
machines and devices, office workers 
in general in large organizations are 
expected to perform a few types of 
relatively highly skilled tasks. 


Fifth, although it is common to 
think of the commercial field as being 
dominated by women, men still are 
in the majority and hold the largest 
number of important positions. 

Sixth, women remain on the job 
an average of 7 years while men re- 
main on the job an average of 35 
years. 

Seventh, the commercial school 
curriculum of today has changed rela- 
tively little in content and scope in 
the last 20 years. 

Now I should like to comment 
briefly upon these seven points and 
see how they affect the commercia! 
education program. 


Waste in training programs 


As I have stated before, all com- 
mercial workers may be roughly di- 
vided into four great divisions, 
namely: selling, general clerical, 
bookkeeping, and stenographic. The 
vast majority of commercial educa- 
tional programs give only the mini- 
mum amount of training for the com- 
bination job of bookkeeper-stenog- 
rapher, although it remains to be 
proved that bookkeeping is an essen- 
tial basic course for commercial 
workers. 

As far back as 1920 surveys 
showed that less than two-fifths of 
one percent of all commercial work- 
ers used both bookkeeping and _ ste- 
nographic skills in their work. Fur- 
show that only about 10 percent of 


all commercial workers ever use their 
stenographic skill and that only 2 
percent to 5 percent of all commer- 
cial workers use their bookkeeping 
skill. The question, then arises— 
what do office workers do, if they do 
not employ their stenographic and 
bookkeeping skills ? 

In the survey made by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in 
1920 covering office and store occu- 
pations, it was found that of the 7,- 
369,520 commercial workers, approx- 
imately 

4.7% did non-recording tasks— 
work of messenger and 
shipping clerk types. 

24.5% were recording clerks. 

9.9% were bookkeepers and 
cashiers. 

8.8% were stenographers and 
typists. 

18.3% were engaged in selling. 

28.8% combined selling and man- 

agerial duties. 


In the most recent survey con- 
ducted by Professor F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University, referred to pre- 
viously, a survey covering 37 various 
business institutions with 34,513 of- 
fice employees, it was found that of 
this number only 3,451 or 10 percent 
were stenographers and 656 or 1.9 
percent were bookkeepers. The re- 
maining 30,407 or 88 percent were 
general clerical workers. 
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It was found, also, that these 30,- 
407 general clerks spent their time on 
one or more of the jobs here listed 
(see table). 

In a somewhat similar survey con- 
ducted in Cleveland in 1928 by Edu- 
cational committees from the Cleve- 
land schools and the office managers 
group of the Cleveland Association 
of Credit Men, it was discovered that 
unless the individual was a full-time 
special machine operator, the general 
clerk, in addition to part-time opera- 
tion of one or more machines might 
have any or all of the 418 different 
duties assigned to the Cleveland 
clerks. 

These surveys also reveal that the 
largest group of workers, namely, 25 
percent to 45 percent of the total, 
are engaged in selling activities, and 
barring a few schools which operate 
cooperative retail store courses for 
a small group of pupils, selling train- 
ing is wholly lacking or confined to a 
one semester’s course on the princi- 
ples of the subject. 

Education is at best nothing more 
than synthetic experience. Many 
people have made great successes 
without a great deal of formal school- 
ing. These people, however, have 
had a wealth of experience. Our 
industrial development has eliminated 
the system of apprenticeships. Thus 
in our schools we find it necessary 
and profitable to teach boys and girls 
how to perform those duties of citi- 
zenship and workmanship which they 
will likely have to perform upon 
leaving school. 


Economical education 


Now, it is my contention that any 
school that trains its pupils for jobs 
that do not exist, or that gives no 
training at all is wasting public funds, 
decreasing the efficiency of the indi- 
viduals of society, and putting an 
unnecessary financial burden upon in- 
dustry and business. The first two 
of these are self-evident because in 
this day of specialization I am sure 
the untrained worker is inefficient 
and costly on jobs which require defi- 
nite skills and technics. 

The latter statement may require 
some explanation. The successful 
operation of industry and business 
determines the progress of an indus- 
trial society such as ours. The pub- 
lic affairs of the country such as gov- 
ernment, roads, schools, _ police, 
courts, ete., depend upon taxes for 
their upkeep. Taxes depend upon the 
profits of industry. 

When business takes the untrained 
or wrongly trained worker into its 
ranks, that individual must undergo 
process of education and _ training. 


MOST COMMON OF 30,407 JOBS 


Correspondent 

Dictating machine operator 
Calculating machine operator 
Bookkeeping machine operator 
Typist 

Multigraph operator 

File clerk 

Payroll clerk 

Timekeeper 

Stock clerk 

Receiving clerk 

Mail clerk 

Statistical clerk 

Cost Clerk 

Billing clerk 

Shipping clerk 

Cashier 

Adding and Listing machine operator 
Addressograph operator 
Credit clerk 

General clerk 

Hollerith operator 
Mimeograph operator 

Order clerk 

Price clerk 


The lack of that training means in- 
efficiency, inefficiency means 
costly labor. Thus we see business 
doubly taxed before it gets the serv- 
ices it is justly entitled to receive. 

At this point I should like to make 
two criticisms of certain business 
men’s attitudes and of statements of 
salesmen of office equipment which I 
consider highly detrimental to com- 
mercial education and the efficiency 
of commercial workers. 

The first is the statement of the 
business man who says he would 
rather have an average academic high 
school graduate than the commercial 
graduate. My answer to this gentle- 
man is that he possibly has never yet 
met the commercial graduate who is 
the mental equal of the academic 
graduate and who has had the right 
kind of commercial training. 

The second is the over-anxious 
salesman who tells his prospective 
buyer that no special training is 
needed to operate his equipment. If 
these statements were true, manufac- 
turers would not find it necessary to 
maintain installation specialists or 
schools for the training of operators. 
As in the cases of typists, stenogra- 
phers and bookkeepers, these voca- 
tional skills should be taught by the 
schools. 

Recent figures released by the U. 
S. Office of Education reveal that 
approximately 700,000, or 17 percent 
of all pupils in the public secondary 
schools are enrolled in some phase of 
commercial education. Many of these 
pupils are unfit for commercial jobs. 
Many will leave this field and enter 
other lines of endeavor. And al- 
though the streets and employment 
agencies are lined today with unem- 


ployed stenographers and bookkeep- 
ers, one can see that a supply of ade- 
quately trained workers may become 
a problem. Although we realize that 
men continue to stay on the job 4 
to 5 times as long as women, thus 
lessening the need for numbers of 
training, we find that for some more 
or less unknown reasons, boys and 
young men are not attracted to com- 
mercial training. Well trained and 
acceptable young men commercial 
workers are always scarce; which 
leads us to the conclusion that many 
of those now found in commercial 
work have entered those positions by 
accident and without previous train- 
ing. 

My comment on the relatively little 
change in the commercial curricu- 
lum of the high schools can be 
summed up in some very brief state- 
ments. 

Due to a refustal of most of the 
leading colleges and teacher-training 
institutions to recognize commercial 
education as a worthy part of their 
educational program, the field of 
commercial education lacks leader- 
ship. 

Due to ignorance of the importance 
of comemrcial education, or a lack of 
interest in the field, the average sec- 
ondary school principal is content to 
allow the program to remain as it 
is. The demands upon the funds of 
boards of education are many, and 
unless the needs of commercial edu- 
cation, in the form of proper equip- 
ment are presented, it is here where 
the cuts in expenditures are made. 
This same board of education which. 
when properly approached, would 
not hesitate to spend $50,000 for 
manual training or shop equipment, 
will haggle and buck at spending $500 
on duplicating or dictating machines. 

I have no sympathy for the school 
administrator who says, “I can’t get 
equipment.” Backed up with the 
facts properly presented, no reason- 
able board of education with money 
at its command can refuse to buy the 
necessary equipment. 


A basis for our offerings 


In setting up the curriculum and 
the equipment for John Hay High 
School, which is a special commercial 
trade high school, we have tried to 
keep in mind the basic facts and prin- 
ciples of the surveys and research 
studies we have available. 

We attempt to provide each boy 
and girl with the fundamental, infor- 
mational, and cultural background so 
necessary for complete living and an 
understanding of the society in which 
one works. Added to this core cur- 
riculum each child is then at liberty 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Are You Insured Against 
Teaching Deterioration 


(Continued from page 15) 


improvement. It is the duty of the 
principal, or the head of the commer- 
cial department in a large school, to 
help the teacher avoid a vocational 
viewpoint which is too narrow for 
the full social, physical and mental 
development of pupils. All pupils 
will eventually become citizens of a 
community in which they must be 
competent to live as well as to work, 
and the daily training of the pupil 
should prepare for this dual partici- 
pation. 

A progressive principal by his 
sympathetic helpfulness will make 
the school room a social and voca- 
tional laboratory where the pupil 
meets fairly similar conditions found 
in modern social and business life. 
The principal can do this (1) by 
stimulating higher ideals in both pu- 
pils and teachers; (2) by arranging 
for teachers to visit other teachers, 
and other schools; (3) by demon- 
stration or red letter lessons in fac- 
ulty meetings, or in the weekly pro- 
gram; (4) by providing materials 
for standardized tests; (5) by or- 
ganizing and encouraging self sur- 
veys revealed in teacher training 
cards; (6) by administering and 
checking with teachers the results of 
professional tests; (7) by posting 
notices of lectures, meetings, extra- 
mural courses. and summer school 
courses; (8) by encouraging teach- 
ers to participate in teachers meet- 
ings, parent-teacher meetings, and 
community work. 

The principal accomplishes an in- 
crease in professional spirit by tact- 
ful suggestions, by asking leading 
questions, by occasionally recom- 


mending a recent magazine article on 
a topic similar to the one under dis- 
cussion, by mimeographed _ lessoti 
sheets and other additions to the 
course of study, by digests of recent 
magazine articles or books which will 
benefit all teachers. 

In commercial education it is not 
a case of having the time or money to 
carry out a plan for professional im- 
provement. As the situation now 
presents itself, it is a case of not be- 
ing able to afford to go without all 
things which make for better teach- 
ing. The wise teachers make a plan 
to travel one summer, to study an- 
other summer, and to work a third 
summer. Teachers who plan ahead, 
and put their plans into execution 
usually have better physical and men- 
tal health than those who “just rest.” 
It is not the amount of hard work 
which causes nervous breakdowns, it 
is unwise work and worry. This 
tendency to worry over non-essen- 
tials is often eliminated (1) by a 
well-arranged trip combining plea- 
sure and a study of commercial prac- 
tices in other parts of the country or 
in foreign countries; (2) by close 
study of the working conditions and 
the amount of labor and long hours 
demanded of business workers for 
less returns; (3) by exchanging 
ideas and receiving inspiration from 
other members of the profession in 
college classes. 

Finally, every commercial teacher 
should continue studying, working, 
and discovering, so that he may in- 
telligently assume responsibili- 
ties to the pupil, to the community, 
and to the business world. 


Using Current Literature 
In Administration Classes 
By J. Kk. Condon 


Instructor in Business Administration, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


F properly presented, Business Ad- 
ministration can be made a very 
interesting subject for high school 
pupils. It is a comparatively new 
subject and not an easy one to teach. 
The matter of securing the pupils’ at- 


tention raises a problem but this 
usually takes care of itself when the 
recitation is well planned, kept alive, 
and made worth while. And there is 
an ideal lesson plan in any subject. 
recitation may take several 


forms. It may consist of the topical 
exercise, the question and answer 
form, and the lecture form, where the 
pupil is required to jot down notes 
and hand them in at the end of the 
course. In my classes the pupils are 
required to keep notebooks in connec- 
tion with the recitation. In these 
books they enter their outlines, sum- 
maries of discussions, questions to be 
discussed, sources of data, and illus- 
trations of department organizations 
and reports. 


Mr. Condon appeals to student’s 
interest in fact finding 


The recitation involves an assign- 
ment of new matter, a review of the 
previous assignment, a brief review 
of the new work assigned, and a sum- 
mary of the entire lesson. Work pre- 
pared on paper is returned to the pu- 
pil after it has been inspected and 
properly graded. 

In our school the pupils are re- 
quired to gather clippings from cur- 
rent periodicals which deal with the 
many phases of business activities. 
This is one of the most interesting 
and instructive features of the work 
in Business Administration classes. 

The clippings pertain to sales, pur- 
chases, traffic, production, personnel, 
finance, credit, standards and records, 
accounting, statistics, and other 
topics. 

Having just concluded our work on 
the fundamentals of personnel ad- 
ministration, I thought as I entered 
the classroom one day that I would 
call on a few pupils for prepared 
work. As I glanced over the class I 
decided to ask Charles, who was sit- 
ting to my right gazing oui the win- 
dow, to recite. I inquired of him if 
he had succeeded in getting a clipping 
with some bearing upon personnel 
administration. He say he had, and 
I suggested to the class that it would 
be fine to hear Charles read and dis- 
cuss what he had found. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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U. S. Office of Education renders 72 pages of 
data devoted to business education in its 
survey of state supported institutions 


HE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE SUR- 

VEY was made by the United States 
Office of Education. It covers 69 land-grant 
colleges and universities including 17 institu- 
tions for negroes. The expenses of the Survey 
were provided by Congress with an appropria- 
tion of $117,000. The Survey was completed 
June 30, 1930 and is published in two volumes. 
Volume I consists of eleven parts as follows: 
Part I, Historical introduction; Part II, con- 
trol and administrative organization; Part III, 
business management and finance; Part IV, 
work of the registrar; Part V, alumni and 
former students; Part VI, student relations 
and welfare; Part VII, staff; Part VIII, the 
library; Part IX, agriculture; Part X, engi- 
neering ; Part XI, home economics. Volume II 
consists of ten parts as follows: Part I, Arts 
and sciences; Part II, commerce and business; 
Part III, teacher training; Part IV, military 
education; Part V, professional veterinary 
medicine; Part VI, summer session; Part VII, 
extension services; Part VIII, research; Part 
IX, graduate work; Part X, negro land-grant 
colleges. 


HAT part of the Land-Grant College Survey 

which concerns business education begins with 
a brief discussion of the historical aspects. Attention 
is called to the fact that land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities were created under the Morrill Act of 1862. 
This Act specified that a liberal and a practical educa- 
tion should be given to the masses of the people. The 
primary purpose of land-grant college training in com- 
merce and business should have been a recognition of 
the functions of land-grant colleges to serve business. 
“Eight institutions indicated that they recognized as 
of most importance in the establishment of their work 
in commerce and business the obligation of the land- 
grant institutions to serve business or to provide busi- 
ness education to the industrial classes. Ten institu- 
tions checked this factor as important. The other 24 
land-grant institutions that replied seem to have found 
no connection between the functions of land-grant in- 
stitutions to serve business” as specified by the Mor- 
rill Act and the provision of courses in commerce and 
business. 

Since higher business education is a function of land- 
grant institutions, the purpose of this survey was to dis- 
cover how effectively these institutions, as a part of 
their distinctive task in American education, have inter- 
preted and performed this function. Expressed more 
specifically, the intent of the survey was to determine in 
a fourfold manner the extent to which (1) the insti- 


tutions have discovered the needs of higher business 
education, (2) analyzed the students or raw materials 
with which they have had to work, (3) devised effi- 
cient administration organizations or mechanisms with 
which to perform their tasks, and (4) set up offerings 
actually providing liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classses.” 

Considerable space is devoted to the needs for higher 
business education. These needs are classified under 
two heads: (1) Individual or occupational needs, and 
(2) general or collective needs—needs for general eco- 
nomic and business services by the land-grant institu- 
tions themselves as well as by public and private agen- 
cies. 

Occupational needs are considered on the basis of 
three occupational levels: (1) Upper levels, (2) inter- 
mediate levels, and (3) lower levels. The upper lev- 
els include business proprietors and officials, salaried 
major executives, and business specialists. The inter- 
mediate levels include intermediate and minor execu- 
tives. Lower levels include clerical and routine work- 
ers. While the land-grant institutions have long 
recognized the upper levels, even though they have 
made provisions for training thereon in an inadequate 
fashion, they have almost completely ignored the inter- 
mediate levels, and have made no provisions whatever 
for the lower levels. 


What a questionnaire revealed 


In considering the needs for higher business educa- 
tion an analysis is made of census data concerning oc- 
cupational needs. This analysis attempts to show the 
needs quantitatively in terms of annual replacements. 
In addition to these data there are data from the land- 
grant questionnaire concerning commerce and business. 

Forty-two institutions made replies to this question- 
naire. These replies indicate that land-grant institu- 
tions have failed to discover the needs for higher busi- 
ness education prior to the establishment of courses in 
commerce and business. They have failed to make 
biographical studies of drop-outs engaged in business 
occupations. They have failed to make studies of the 
actual requirements of business for the purpose of 
guiding themselves in determining the content and or- 
ganization of courses in commerce and business. They 
have not followed up graduates. They have not made 
comparative surveys of commercial occupations in the 
regions which they serve. They have not discovered 
the annual needs of business firms for recruits for in- 
itial positions, either in kind or in quantity. They have 
not attempted to determine the demand of employers 
for students completing the several curricula which 
they offer. They have not kept records of the num- 
ber of business and industrial firms actually recruiting 
employees. 
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Colleges 
df Business Curricula 


Summarized by Walter J. Matherly 


Dean, College of Commerce and Journalism, University of Florida 


The following summarizes in 
a general way the situation: 

“The discovery of the needs of 
higher business education is a 
task which land-grant institu- 
tions have almost completely ig- 
nored. They have failed to 
study the demands of the busi- 
ness world for specific types of 
training to meet specific types of 
requirements. They have put 
forth little or no effort in analyz- 
ing changing economic and busi- 
ness conditions and in making 
adequate excavations prior to the 
laying of foundations for their 
educational structures. Indeed, 
except in a few isolated instances, they have exhibited 
no interest in making use of the painful process of fact 
gathering as prerequisite to the formulation of their 
policies as to higher business education. They have 
imitated rather than originated.” 

Land-grant colleges and universities usually provide 
courses in commerce and business which are four years 
in length. Under the Morrill Act they are obligated 
to train students on the lower and intermediate as well 
as the upper levels. This obligation they have not met. 
With two or three exceptions their training programs 
have been on a four-year basis, and even where short 
curricula were adopted they were later abandoned. 


hours. 


Important items ignored 


Land-grant colleges and universities have failed to 
make studies of the advantages and disadvantages of 
cooperative part-time business training and business 
experience for students in commerce and _ business. 
Only three institutions require business experience for 
graduation. None of the land-grant institutions re- 
porting have tried cooperative training. The report 
holds no brief either for cooperative part-time train- 
ing or for requiring business experience for gradua- 
tion. The land-grant institutions are criticized not be- 
cause they have not adopted such training but because 
they have shown so little interest and have attempted 
so little research in this particular field of business edu- 
cation. 

The Survey recommends that land-grant institutions 
should not only study present needs but also probable 
future needs. Business positions are constantly chang- 
ing both in type and in content. “In the making of 
studies pertaining to present and probable future needs 
of higher education for business there should be suf- 
ficient cooperation among the land-grant institutions 
to devise and use uniform questionnaires and report 
forms and procedures. It is obvious that in addition 


to a minmum report form, many States will wish to 
collect supplementary data regarding specific items. 


Teaching loads 


HE DUTIES of deans and staff 
members are almost legion. 
Several interesting tables are given 
showing these duties in detail. 
in student-clock 
hours for 326 staff members are as 
follows: 7.36 per cent teach less than 
100 hours; 12.58 per cent from 101 
to 200; 16.56 from 201 to 300; 26.07 
from 301 to 400; 13.19 from 401 to 
500; 9.82 from 501 to 600; 4.91 from 
601 to 700; .92 from 701 to 800; 
1.54 from 801 to 900; .61 from 901 
to 1,000; 6.44 from 1,000 or more 
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In this connection, the bureaus 
and committees of business re- 
search might well emphasize re- 
search for the improvement of 
their own educational program 
rather than for the improvement 
of business to the exclusion of 
the best interests of their educa- 
tional programs.” 

Land-grant institutions have 
also failed to discover the needs 
for general economic and_busi- 
ness services. These services 
are classified as follows: First, 
services to the institutions them- 
selves ; second, services to public 
agencies; and third, services to 
private agencies. 

The third phase of the Survey is concerned with the 
students or raw materials of higher business education. 
An attempt is made here to secure various types of 
data on students in commerce and business. Tables 
are presented from figures revealed in the question- 
naire showing the total number of commerce and busi- 
ness students graduating from land-grant institutions 
with degrees; registration of students in land-grant 
institutions by undergraduate curricula; distribution of 
commerce and business students by residence; distri- 
bution of commerce and business students by occupa- 
tional groups to which fathers belong; and distribution 
of commerce and business students by size of commu- 
nities. The kinds of data contained in these tables 
are very meager and inconclusive. 

Conditions as to analyses of commerce and business 
students are summarized in the following language: 
“Land-grant colleges and universities have not only 
failed to discover the present and probable future needs 
of higher business education, but they have also failed 
to make analyses of commerce and business stu- 
dents—the raw materials of higher business edu- 
cation. It is not sufficient to find out what business 
wants from college graduates in terms of specific 
knowledge required to perform certain business tasks, 
although this is decidedly important. 


Closer attention to guidance 


“Analyses of students who apply for the training in 
commerce and business offered by land-grant institu- 
tions must also be made. The set-up of mechanisms 
for handling raw human materials and the devising of 
offerings for processing these raw materials should not 
take place until the raw materials themselves have been 
analyzed and their composition determined. Finished 
products depend upon raw materials. What comes out 
is determined by what goes in. Scientific study of the 
students to be handled by the division of commerce 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Now — 


Personal teaching and 


supervision by teachers ~ ~ 
with dictation and detail through machines 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting Instruction, in 
step with the times, employs mechanical aid in relieving 
teachers of the tedious phases of typewriting instruction 


TAKES 
LESS TIME 


INCREASES 
SKILL 


—Normal, unhurried 


classes using the Direct- 
Dictation Method have av- 
eraged a time saving of 
33 1/3.%. 


—Although pupils taught 
by the Direct-Dictation 
Method need apply them- 
selves but two-thirds of the 
time formerly required 
they develop an increased 
manipulative skill of from 
to 40%. 


Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206 Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


the Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting System. 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


—A sound training in busi- 
ness fundamentals is ac- 
quired through the daily 
use of actual business forms 
correlated with the text- 
book. 


—The Direct Dictation 
Method includes the fol- 
lowing teaching aids: 


1. New Typewriting Awards Plan 
based on progressive accomplish- 
ment. 

2. Individual Diagnostic Error 
Charts. 

3. Class Progress Charts. 

4. A National Organization of spe- 
cialists who cooperate closely with 
all schools. 


Educational Division 


Dictaphone Sales Corp. 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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England Favors Part-Time 
Business Curricula 


Instruction for those already employed has endorsement 
of educators and employers 


T IS a commonplace amongst all 
who have studied English educa- 
tional institutions that they do not 
form part of a system planned as a 
whole, but are the result of a large 
number of individual experiments 
and attempts to supply specific needs ; 
the result has been a great variety 
of institutions, many without any 
definite correlation to each other. 
Even within the two main types of 
state-aided schools, the elementary 
and the secondary (to which a third 
type—the central school—is now be- 
ing added), great dissimilarity exists 
in curricula and organization, and, 
notwithstanding the great amount of 
thought and discussion there has 
been in the last three or four years 
concerning the proposed re-organiza- 
tion of English education, it is not 
yet clear precisely what form this will 
take, and whether in fact the diversity 
of curricula will not become even 
greater. 

Whether the lack of uniformity of 
type and the apparent absence of plan 
have been more than compensated for 
by the greater elasticity permitted 
and the numerous opportunities for 
experiment in curricula, is far too 
difficult a question to attempt to dis- 
cuss here. All that is necessary for 
my present purpose is to make it clear 
to the continental student of English 
educational conditions that he will 
not find the neat and tidy organiza- 
tion to which he may have been ac- 
customed. 

These introductory remarks may 
appear to have little relation to the 
question of commercial education in 
England, but in fact it is extremely 
important that they should be borne 
in mind by the continental student of 
English commercial education. Oth- 
erwise, if he confines his attention to 
the relatively small number of institu- 
tions specializing upon the provision 
of commercal education he will, at 
first sight, believe the English provi- 
sion, judged by his standards, to be 
hopelessly inadequate. But, as Dr. 
Cleveland Stevens pointed out, there 


By J. W. Ramsbottom 


Director of the City of London College 


is in fact much more provision made 
than at first appears to be the case, 
particularly for students already en- 
gaged in business who desire evening 
instruction. Numerous facilities for 
full-time instruction before entry in 
business also exist (though occasion- 
ally even the English parent may 
have to search for them) which pro- 
vide the kind of training the great 
majority of English business employ- 
ers ask for from their recruits. The 
words in italics are of great signifi- 
cance. 


Day courses rare 


The English employer has been, 
and probably still is, much more scep- 
tical than his continental colleague of 
the value of specific preparation for 
business before entry thereto; on the 
other hand, he perhaps demands of 
his employes subsequently a greater 
effort in equipping themselves in 
highly specialized branches of study. 
In consequence, as will appear later, 
up to the present time most English 
education which could be considered 
to be specifically directed towards 
commercial uses has been given in 
evening classes. 

Commercial instruction in England 
is provided by three main agencies: 
1) The Universities; 2) The Local 
Education Authorities, i. e., the mu- 
nicipalities and County Councils; 3) 
Proprietary Institutions. 

The foreign observer should note 
carefully that: 

1. There is not the clear-cut de- 
markation between the subjects 
taught in Technical Institutions and 
in the Universities that exists on the 
continent. 

2. On the other hand, the scope 
of the Universities is not so compre- 
hensive as in America. 

3. There is, therefore, much ad- 
vanced and valuable work done out- 
side the Universities in England 
which might escape the attention of 
the Continental observer because up 
to the present it has not been done in 
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highly specialized institutions prepar- 
ing students for a State diploma, and 
of the American observer because it 
is not “University” work. 

I should like to call your attention 
especially to the work done in Tech- 
nical Institutions, those directed by 
the Local Education Authorities 
through municipalities and county 
councils. The work of such schools 
may be considered in two classifica- 
tions or types of education—full- 
time or day training for entrance 
into commerce, and part-time instruc- 
tion for persons engaged in com- 
merce. 

Continental visitors to English 

Commercial schools are usually puz- 
zled by the small number of these 
schools in England. The explana- 
tion, which it is essential to empha- 
size, ‘s that much of the instruction 
which in other countries would be 
given in special commercial schools, 
is in England given in elementary 
or secondary schools whose chief ob- 
ject is to supply a general education. 
This is true, of course, only of the 
instruction which is necessary for 
junior entrants into business, i. e., in 
such subjects as Shorthand, Type- 
writing, the elements of Bookkeep- 
ing. 
It should not be assumed that these 
subjects are taught in all elementary 
and secondary schools. The position 
is that it is, of course, these schools 
that provide the vast majority of en- 
trants into business, and many of 
them have been driven to provide a 
curriculum sufficiently elastic to in- 
clude some commercial instruction 
for a number of their students. 
There are, if is true, a large number 
of schools even yet where such in- 
struction is not provided and, in these 
cases, if the employer insists upon a 
knowledge of Shorthand and Type- 
writing, the boy or girl has to acquire 
them either by attendance at evening 
classes or by the more expensive 
course of attending for a few months 
a proprietary school which specializes 
in teaching these two subjects. 
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A new type of school—the Central 

or Modern School—is emerging 
which provides a four or five year 
course commencing at eleven years. 
In many of these schools a modern 
language is taught throughout the 
course and Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing and Bookkeeping are included in 
the curriculum in later years. Also, 
in a considerable number of secon- 
dary schools, particularly those for 
girls, there are commercial classes 
whose curricula include these sub- 
jects. In some cases these classes are 
for students who have obtained the 
General School Certificate, i. e., 
passed the examination at the com- 
pletion of the Normal Secondary 
School course; in other cases the 
classes are for girls who do not in- 
tend to take this examination. In a 
smaller number of boys’ secondary 
schools some form of commercial in- 
struction is provided for a small pro- 
portion of the senior boys, but this 
rarely includes shorthand and _ type- 
writing. 

In all these schools modern lan- 
guages form an important part of 
the curriculum and, in fact, both the 
volume and the quality of the instruc- 
tion in modern languages which is 
nowadays provided in English Sec- 
ondary schools would be surprising 
to the Continental visitor whose im- 
pressions concerning this are based on 
experiences of twenty years ago. The 
chief criticism he would make to- 
day is that, so far as commercial util- 
ity is concerned, the provision is too 
much confined to the teaching of 
French, and that German and Span- 
ish are relatively neglected. 


Distinctions 


Although, admittedly the number 
of schools with a definitely commer- 
cial curriculum is small, there are 
nearly 5000 students attending junior 
commercial courses in about 40 tech- 
nical institutions. These courses are 
of two (occasionally three) years 
duration for students entering at 13 
or 14 years of age. Necessarily 
much of the curriculum is in general 
subjects with, however, a, somewhat 
larger proportion of the time given to 
vocational subjects than in the Cen- 
tral Schools already mentioned. 

The chief difference between the 
two types of schools is perhaps that 
a greater percentage of the staff in 
the Junior Commercial School pos- 
sesses special qualifications for teach- 
ing commercial subjects and has had 
experience in commerce; this obvi- 
ously tends to greater efficiency in 
teaching and, what is perhaps equally 
important, it gives a definite voca- 
tional outlook to the school. 


Vocational instruction of the kind 
above referred .to is, of course, quite 
elementary in character, and appro- 
priate only as a preparation for jun- 
ior posts. It is in the facilities for 
more advanced instruction as a prep- 
aration for business that the com- 
parative deficiency in England con- 
sists. This is due to several factors. 
First, the normal age of entry into 
business, at any rate for boys, except 
for sons of persons of influence, has, 
until quite recently, been sixteen or 
under; even to-day it is over seven- 
teen only for a small proportion of 
entrants. It has, therefore, not been 
possible to obtain students in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to justify the 
provision of commercial High 
Schools providing commercial courses 
covering several years up to the age 
of eighteen or nineteen. 


Difficulties 


Moreover, as has already been in- 
dicated, most English business men 
have, until recently, been sceptical of 
the need for or the value of any spe- 
cial vocational training (except per- 
haps in the elementary subjects al- 
ready mentioned) before entry into 
business, and have believed that, at 
the time when such training becomes 
desirable, it can best be given by 
means of part-time education. This 
scepticism is not wholly due—as some 
educational purists would suggest— 
to the business man’s belief that “a 
good general education” is in itself 
sufficient training, but rather to his 
belief that the more advanced train- 
ing necessary when the junior is pre- 
paring for a more senior position 
must be specialized training appro- 
priate to the particular type of busi- 
ness. Lastly, even if these considera- 
tions had not been present, it would, 
until recent years, have been difficult 
to find an adequate supply of teach- 
ers with sufficiently good academic 
qualifications and business experience 
to undertake the work successfully. 

The situation is, however, chang- 
ing. In recent years a few institu- 
tions in London and the provinces 
have started courses which are slowly 
making headway. In most cases they 
are held in the Commercial Colleges 
the main function of which is to pro- 
vide evening instruction. 

In describing the Part-Time in- 
struction for persons engaged in 
commerce, it must be noted that this 
constitutes by far the greater bulk 
of English provision for definitely 
commercial instruction. My experi- 
ence with visitors from abroad who 
desire to see something of English 
commercial education is that most of 
them are unaware when they arrive, 


of the extent and variety of this type 
of instruction, and—with the excep- 
tion of visitors from America—many 
of them find the idea so foreign to 
their conceptions that they fail to 
realize that in this typically English 
contribution they might discover 
much interesting and perhaps sugges- 
tive material for experiment. 

Although English commercial edu- 
cation has yet many imperfections in 
this type of work, we have experi- 
mented in many directions some of 
which promise to become of great 
importance, and our English system 
of specialized instruction in the higher 
stages has enabled contacts to be 
made by teachers with various 
branches of the business world, which 
are likely to result in even further 
interest and advancement. 

It must be realized that there is no 
provision in England for compulsory 
attendance at evening classes and at- 
tendance is therefore quite voluntary ; 
this fact is of great importance. In 
order to attract the students into the 
classes the courses must be such as 
appeal to them and suit their needs 
—as these are conceived by the stu- 
dents, and by their employers who 
encourage them to attend. This con- 
sideration is doubtless valuable as a 
safeguard against an unduly aca- 
demic curriculum, but, on the other 
hand, it makes it difficult to compel 
the student to undertake a systematic 
progressive course of studies com- 
prising several cognate subjects suit- 
ably graded in each year. This defect 
will be referred to further, but never- 
theless, it is a striking fact that such 
a mass of work is being undertaken 
quite voluntarily by students who 
have already done a day’s work. 


Junior business training 


Statistics are not available but it 
is probable that in commercial sub- 
jects alone there are over 100,000 stu- 
dents in England, who, during the 
winter months, attend an evening in- 
stitution for four to six hours every 
week and, in addition do other study 
and preparation at home. If we 
counted in the students who take per- 
haps only one or two subjects and 
attend two to four hours per week 
the number would probably be dou- 
bled. 

For official purposes the evening 
courses provided by the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities are divided into the 
following categories: junior, senior 
and advanced. The junior need not 
detain us long. They are primarily 
intended for pupils who have just 
left the elementary school at the age 
of 14, and whose chief need is to 
continue their general education in 

(Continued on page 26) 
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This is the recitation he gave: 

He told how interested he was in 
the work we had discussed on pro- 
viding for the health, safety, and gen- 
eral welfare of employes. He said 
his father was a business man down 
in the city and that the article he 
had clipped showed him that the ten- 
dency to establish personnel depart- 
ments had increased during recent 
years along with the increase in size 
of the business unit. The article was 
clipped from a periodical having more 
than a million circulation, and _ it 
quoted Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce. 

From this clipping Charles found 
that 23,00 workers had been killed 
and 3,000,000 maimed in the United 
States in industrial accidents during 
1929, It told that an enormous 
amount had been expended in the 
same year in New York state for 
compensation awards, medical ex- 
penses, lost wages, etc. And _ that 
these accidents in all sections of the 
country are robbing industry of the 


Using Current Literature 


(Continued from page 19) 


services of skilled and experienced 
workers. And that the tragedy lies 
in the fact that the greater number 
of the accidents need not happen, that 
they are preventable. He _ noticed 
with interest that the railroads were 
pioneers in the prevention of acci- 
dents and that industry followed their 
lead. 


Charles stated that his article dem- 
onstrated the practical side of the 
study of Business Administration. 
He was helped to realize that safety 
lay in the protection of workers from 
the dangers of moving machinery and 
that we have other accidents which 
might be termed non-mechanical, in- 
cluding inadequate supervision of em- 
ploye placement—the indiscriminate 
placing of employes in position for 
which they are physically or temper- 
mentally unfit. 


This pupil was praised for his fine 
recitation that morning, and this in- 
spired the class to continue the recita- 
tion along the same line. So Rose 


read and discussed her clipping on 
labor turnover. 

Rose’s father is also in business 
and the article was especially inter- 
esting to her. It showed that labor 
turnover should always be reduced 
when possible, that high labor turn- 
over is costly, and that there is a rea- 
son for high labor turnover which 
makes an excellent field for personnel 
research. 

And so I have given you the plan 
and procedure of this particular 
recitation on this particular day. On 
other days we use the question and 
answer plan in which many questions 
are asked and the answers taken 
bodily from the textbook. The out- 
line plan is followed, notebooks are 
prepared and handed in and class- 
room tests are given on each chapter. 

The lecture method is often used to 
appeal to the more conservative type 
of pupil who will be somewhat guided 
by the experiences of others, weigh- 
ing well all phases before acting or 
expressing himself. The pupils are 
required to take notes and report at 
some future time. By developing the 
recitation along these lines the teacher 
is given an opportunity to discover 
and help develop the latent talents 
of the various members of the class. 


Beginning Typewriting Class 
No Place For Bad Habits 


By Clara Yalen 


Instructor of Typewriting, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati 


HE first lessons in beginning 

typewriting should be carefully 
planned. They should be made as in- 
teresting as possible if the pupil’s de- 
sire to learn is to be stimulated as the 
work progresses. The amount of 
work covered in any one period de- 
pends upon the length of that period 
and upon the type of pupil. The first 
thing to be taught should be the parts 
of the machine, and sufficient time 
should be allowed to teach those parts 
which are to be used especially in the 
early stages of the work. 

Take, for instance, a typing period 
of fifty-five minutes, and a class of 
pupils who are well on their way in 
Typewriting One, who know the key- 
board sufficiently to write rather sim- 
ple material. Here is my lesson plan: 

. Review drill—5 minutes 

2. Constructive drill—10 min- 

utes 

3. Class instruction and drill 

on new matter—10 minutes 


4. Laboratory work—30 min- 

utes 

The review drill of five minutes 
may consist of anything the teacher 
wishes to review, perhaps from the 
lesson of the day before. The writer 
very often uses a simple proverb 
which covers those keys which the 
student knows; or perhaps uses letter 
combinations, or word combinations 
as a keyboard review in addition to 
the lesson of the previous day. Dur- 
ing the review, the teacher should 
watch each pupil as closely as possi- 
ble in order to correct any wrong 
habits being formed. 

The review drill should be fol- 
lowed by a 10 minute constructive 
drill. The teacher should know from 
observation what difficulties the stu- 
dents are encountering and should 
try to correct them during this period. 
If certain combinations are hard to 
write, give a special drill emphasizing 
those particular combinations. Poor 


posture, faulty writing habits and 
similar things should be corrected 
also. 

The next part of the period should 
be devoted to class instruction, and 
drill on new matter. At this time, 


Miss Yalen describes her lesson 
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take up the new work for the day; 
drill on new letter combinations, new 
words, and new work which appears 
in the new lesson. After a short drill 
is given on the new work, introduce 


music at this point. Get the student. 


to write this same drill rhythmically 
and in time with a good, peppy march 
played on a Victrola. It is best to 
start slowly, then without knowledge 
of the pupil, gradually increase the 
speed until a certain amount of speed 
is obtained. Music fascinates, in- 
spires, helps to form habits of con- 
trol, and reduces the number of lag- 
gards in a class. Try it! It helps 
the teacher in teaching rhythm, and 
in maintaining an even rate of 
writing. 


Check the pupil’s attitude 


After the drill, the teacher should 
give definite instructions as to the 
project work which is to be done dur- 
ing the remainder of the period. She 
should go over every point in the 
laboratory work or class exercise, and 
emphasize the specific thing to be 
learned in that lesson. Her work is 
not finished at this point, for she 
should then go to every pupil to see 
whether he is proceeding correctly 
and understands fully what is to be 
done. About thirty minutes should 
be allowed for the class exercise. 

There is still one more important 
thing to be discussed. Strikeovers 
and erasures should not be allowed at 
any time; once the habit is begun, the 
task of overcoming it is a year’s work 
alone for the teacher. Positively no 
credit should be given on any paper 
containing either a strike-over or an 
erasure. If the teacher insists upon 
that standard in the beginning, the 
habit will not be formed. 

The success of such a lesson plan 
depends of course on a number of 
typewriting prerequisites taught at 
the very start of the typewriting 
term. The pupil should be made to 
handle the typewriter the first day, 
and by all means the teacher should 
actually demonstrate before the class 
everything that she intends to teach. 
An example of the thing to be done, 
and how it is to be done is, conse- 
quently, set before the student at the 
start. It encourages competition be- 
tween teacher and pupil; real compe- 
tition stimulates to better work. 

The following parts, or as many of 
the following parts as possible, should 
be taught the first day, and in the or- 
der given. As was said before, the 
amount of work done in a period de- 
pends upon the teacher and her 
pupils. 


1. Carriage: The movable part of the 
machine. 

2. Cylinder or platen: Holds the pa- 
per in position for typewriting. 

3. Line-space lever: For shifting the 
carriage from left to right and for spac- 
ing between lines. 

4. Carriage release: For releasing 
the carriage so that it may be drawn 
from right to left, or from left to right 
and set at any point. 

5. Front scale: For measuring the 
length of the typewritten lines, for set- 
ting the marginal stops, for setting the 
carriage at given points, and for center- 
ing. 

6. Marginal stops: For regulating the 
width of the left-hand and right-hand 
margins. They may be drawn either to 
the left or to the right, and may be set 
at any point on the scale. The carriage 
should be centered before the stops are 
set. 

7. Paper rest: Device upon which 
the paper rests. 

8. Paper clamps: For holding the 
paper firmly against the cylinder. They 
may be drawn either to the right or to 
the left. 

9. Lateral paper guide: For guiding 
the left edge of the paper. It may be 
moved either to the left or to the right. 
If the marginal stops and the paper 
guide are properly set, the left-hand and 
right-hand margins will be the same. 

10. Paper release lever: To be used 
when removing paper from the machine 
and when adjusting paper unevenly in- 
serted. 

11. Cylinder knobs: For turning the 
cylinder when paper is inserted. The 
cylinder may be turned in any direc- 
tion. 

12. Line-space gauge: For regulat- 


ing the spacing between the lines. The 
lever may be set for single, double, or 
triple spacing. 

13. Space bar: For spacing between 
words, sentences, initials, etc. 

14. Pointer: Indicates the number of 
spaces the carriage travels, and the 
point on the cylinder at which the type 
must strike. 


The next things to be taught are 
the important mechanical operations 
that must precede the operation of 
the keyboard, such as the insertion 
and removal of paper, releasing the 
carriage and returning it again to be- 
gin a new line, the use of the mar- 
ginal stops, operation of the space 
bar and space regulator between 
words and lines, and the use of the 
shift keys. To insert paper, the 
paper should be grasped on the left 
edge between the thumb and fingers 
of the left hand, then dropped back 
of the cylinder, and the right cylinder 
knob given a snappy turn away from 
the typist, with the thumb and the 
first two fingers of the right hand. 
Teaching the insertion of paper, 
should be followed by the teaching 
of the proper removal of the paper. 
Teach the pupil how to press the 
paper release key with one hand, and 
pull the paper noiselessly from the 
machine with the other. Both opera- 
tions can be practiced by using sig- 
nals as “Position,” ‘“Insert’—‘Re- 
lease,” “Remove,” several times in 
succession until both are properly 
done. At the same time it would be 
well for the teacher to practice with 
the pupil. The remaining important 
mechanical operations can be taught 
similarly by demonstration and suf- 
ficient practice, but of course laying 
greatest strength upon the thing actu- 
ally to be learned. 


England’s Curricula 
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such subjects as English, Arithmetic, 
Geography; as an inducement to 
them to take a “grouped course,” i.e., 
one including several subjects, this 
often includes one or more vocational 
subjects such as Shorthand, elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping and in some cases 
Typewriting. 

The grouped course covers usually 
two or three evenings per week, and 
junior pupils are usually required to 
enrol for it and are not allowed to 
take only single subjects. Two years 
are normally taken for the whole 
course, i.e., it is intended to cover the 
gap between leaving the elementary 
school at fourteen, and the age of 
sixteen which is the normal age of 
admission to senior courses. 


The chief defects of the junior 
courses are that they are rather lack- 
ing in appeal and are not taken by a 
large percentage of school leavers, 
and there is a very large wastage of 
pupils both during the session, and 
from one session to another. This 
may be due to a variety of reasons, 
psychological and physical, and is now 
the subject of enquiry. If, as ap- 
pears probable, the age of compulsory 
full-time attendance at school is 
raised to fifteen in the next year or 
so, some considerable revision of 
these courses will be imperative. The 
teachers are mainly professional 
teachers in Elementary or Secondary 
schools who receive extra pay for 
this work. (Continued on page 35) 
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Where methods courses and other 
professional subjects are 
offered this year 


Summer schools offer 
ideal surroundings for 
self improvement work. 


(Photo courtesy Rutgers 


ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF—A RIZONA_ STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-August 
15. Tom O. Bellwood, dean. Teaching of 


Typewriting (Dotson); Teaching of 
Shorthand (Dotson). (*) 
CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COL- 
LEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION: July 6-August 14. J. Evan Arm- 
strong, director, Educational Sociology 
(Day); Student Body Finances and Ac- 
counting (Noble); Public School Ac- 
counting (Holmes); Methods in Typing 
(Carmichael) ; Methods in Typewriting 
(Fisher); Methods in Typing (Coover, 
White); Methods in Shorthand Theory 
(Carmichael) ; Methods and Materials in 
Business Law (Noble) ; Methods and Ma- 
terials in Business English (Embleton) ; 
Methods in Bookkeeping (Noble) ; Meth- 
ods and Materials in Business Practice 
(Hunter); Methods and Materials in 
Junior Business Training (Given) ; Metht 
ods and Materials in Salesmanship (Giv- 
en); Administration of Commercial Edu- 
cation (Given); Secondary Education 
(Day). (*) 


FRESNO—FRESNO STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE (Summer Session held 
at Huntington Lake): June 29-August 7. 
W. B. Givens, dean. Industrial and Com- 
mercial History of Europe (Nowell). 
Content courses only. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CAL- 
FORNIA: June 22-August 1. Harold 
L. Bruce, dean. Business Training Cur- 
ricnia (Sorenson); Methods in Teaching 
Office Practice (Sorenson). (*) 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: June 22- 
July 25. Thomas M. Putnam, dean. 


Business Education in Secondary Schools 
(Haynes); Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion (Haynes) ;. Curriculum and Methods 
in Junior Business Training (Haynes) ; 


University) 


(Asterisk indicates that content courses are offered in three or more commercial subjects) 


Curriculum and Methods in Gregg Short- 
hand (Jessup); Curriculum and Methods 
in Typewriting (Jessup); Curriculum 
and Methods in Accounting. (*) 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 29-Aug- 
ust 7. Content courses only. 


SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 29- 
August 7. Content courses only. 


COLORADO 
DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DEN- 
VER: June 15-August 28. Wilbur Dwight 
Engle, director. Methods in Shorthand 
and Typewriting (Kotz); Methods in 
Bookkeeping (Fenton); Principles of 
Commercial Education (Zelliot); High 
School Commercial Curriculum (Zelliot) ; 
Teaching General and Social Business 
Subjects (Zelliot). (*) 


GREELEY. COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 13-Aug- 
ust 22. George Willard Fraser, president. 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
(Knies); Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand (Bedinger); Supervision and Ad- 
ministration of Business Education (Col- 
vin); Research in Commercial Educa- 
tion. (*) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON — THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA: June 
26-August 6. Roy Joseph Deferrari, di- 
rector. Commercial Course Curricula in 
High Schools (Foley) ; Methods of teach- 
ing Economics, Industrial History, Com- 
mercial Geography, Commercial Law, 
Bookkeeping, and Phonography (Foley) 

CONNECTICUT 
NEW HAVEN—CONNECTICUT 
STATE SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
(Held at Yale University) : June 29-Aug- 
ust 7. Franklin E. Pierce, Director. 
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Methods of Teaching Elementary Busi- 
ness Training (Mumford); Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teach- 
ing Shorthand. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—THE GREGG COLLEGE: 
July 6-August 14. Henry J. Holm, di- 
rector. Presentation and class organization 
of Gregg Shorthand Theory (Lewis) ; 
Technique of Shorthand Speed (Evans) ; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting (Brach- 
er); Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Studies (Holm); Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping (Singer); Methods — of 
Teaching Commercial Law _ Essentials 
(Singer). (*). 

INDIANA 

BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY: June 17-August 12. Henry 
Lester Smith, director. The Teaching of 
Stenography and Typewriting (Westen- 
hayer). (*). 
MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 15-August 22. M. E. 
Studebaker, head. Theory of Stenotypy 
(Yates) ; Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and Typewriting (Botsford); Tests and 
Measurements in Commercial Subjects 
(Botsford) ; Administration of Commercial 
Education in Secondary Schools (Stude- 
baker) ; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
(Studebaker). (*). 


IOWA 
CEDAR FALLS —IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 
21. Orval Ray Latham, president. Teach- 
ing of Commercial Subjects (Gaffin). (*). 


IOWA CITY — UNIVERSITY OF 
IOWA: E. G. Blackstone, director. Com- 
mercial Curriculum Construction (Black- 
stone); Administration and Supervision 
of Commercial Education (Blackstone) ; 
Testing In Commercial Education (Black- 
stone); Review of Scientific Studies 
in Commercial Education (Blackstone) ; 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term begins June 8 and second term ee July 18, 1931, each 
five weeks in length. All work offered of college grade, accredited 
by the University of Kentucky. Twelve college credits may be 
earned—six each term. Course so arranged that a student may even- 
tually get a degree here by taking work in the Summer School only. 
Member of Kentucky Association of a and Universities, com- 
posed of sixteen institutions of senior ran 

In training here now and always one of the largest groups of com- 
mercial teachers assembled in America. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 


Addre 
COLLEGE OF ‘COMMERCE 
of the Bowling Green Business University 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Trips to Mammoth Cave National Park and the Bluegrass region. 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


Complete offering of CoNTENT and METHOpDs Courses 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 


Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 


Consider These Courses for 
Teacher Improvement 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Business 
Education, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Business Training, Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping and Business Practice, Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand, ‘Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
Methods of Teaching Business Law and Economics, Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Research Studies in Business Education, 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education, Theory and 
Practice of Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines, and Test and 
Measurements in Business Education. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1931 


Registration Period 
July 3 (Fri.) and July 6 (Mon.) 
School Bulletin or other information, write 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 


New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


For copy of S 


Summer Courses for Degrees 


RIDER COLLEGE 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 21 


Rider Summer Sessions are popular among teachers and students 


seeking recognized degrees in commercial education. Economical, 
efficient methods. Attractive living conditions. Recreational advantages. 


Send credits now for evaluation 


RIDER COLLEGE 
Founded 1865 


TRENTON, N. J. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
July 6 to August 15, 1931 


SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Education. 


SH2 = careful analysis of problems connected with the organization 


of a high school program of commercial education. 

SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of com- 
mercial education, 

SH13—Improvement of instruction in Junior Business Training, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, and Business Writing as a single, in- 
tegrated course. 


Circular on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Information About 


SUMMER 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you can 
look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for your 
contact with all those teachers who will study business 
teacher training subjects this year. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, somewhat 
bewildered by the array of topics presented in summer school 


SCHOOLS 


curricula, you too will find in THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION a complete guide and directory to the worth- 
while things that summer schools are offering. 


Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer months will 
contain further useful information concerning Summer 


Schools. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Summer Schools for Business Teachers 


Problems of Teaching Typewriting (Ky- 
ker, Schrampfer) ; Problems of Teaching 
Shorthand (Kyker, Schrampfer) ; Prob- 
lems of Teaching Bookkeeping and Junior 
3usiness Training (Kyker). (*). 


KANSAS 

PITTSBURG — STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 1-August 28. Walter 
S Lyerla, director. Penmanship Methods 
( Bennington) ; Typewriting Methods 
‘Miller); The Teaching of Commercial 
Studies (Dush) ; Supervised Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects (Miller). (*). 


KENTUCKY 

BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY: 
june 8-August 15. J. L. Harman, director. 

\fethods of Teaching Commercial Subjects 
christy) ; Methods of Teaching Short- 

hand and Stenotypy (Harris) ; Methods of 
Typewriting (Dickey) : Methods 
oi Teaching Penmanship (Gillespie) ; : 
(commercial Teaching Probiems. (*). 


MARYLAND 

ALTIMORE— BALTIMORE  BUSI- 
Me COLLEGE: June 22-July 31. E. 

. Norman, director. Methods of Teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Accounting, Salesmanship ; Teach- 
ing Methods in Commercial Education 
and Educational Psychology (in conjunc- 
tion with Johns Hopkins University). (*). 


BALTIMORE (Homewood) — JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY: June 22-July 
31. Clyde B, Edgeworth, director. A Sur- 
vey of Commercial Education Curricula ; 
Commercial Education in the Secondary 
Schools. (*). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON —BURDETTE _ COLLEGE: 
June 29-August 28. F. H. Burdett, presi- 
dent. Intensive content courses for begin- 
ning and finishing students only. 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: 
July 6-August 15. Alexander H. Rice, 
director. Methods of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing; Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping. 

SPRINGFIELD—BAY PATH _ INSTI- 
TUTE: June 29-August 1. C. F. Gaugh, 
principal. Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand Theory, Shorthand Dicta- 
tion; Special Two-Weeks Course in Steno- 
typy. (*). 


BRYANT & STRATTON COMMER- 
CIAL School: L. O. Whitet, Principal. 
Intensive Content Courses. 


BOSTON — SIMMONS- COLLEGE: 
July 7-August 15. Edward H. Eldridge, 
director. Principles of Teaching Book- 
keeping (Turner); Methods of Teaching 
Business Organization and Management 
(Eldridge) ; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Arithmetic (Hoffacker) ; Methods 
of Teaching In Commercial Education 
(Wilkinson) ; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial En lish and Correspondence (Gar- 
ner) ; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Geography (Turner) ; Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Law (0 Brien) ; Teaching 
Office Methods (Poland) ; Methods of 
Teaching Office Practice (Poland) ; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Penmanship (Hoftacker) ; . 
Psychology for Teachers (Eldridge) ; 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; 
Stenotypy for Teachers; Tests and Meas- 
urements in Shorthand and Typewriting 


(Eldridge) ; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing (Jacobs). Gr). 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVER- 
SITY: July 6-August 15. Frederick G. 
Nichols, director. Principles of Vocational 
Education; Problems of Teaching Com- 
mercial Education; Problems of Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Commercial 
Education; Methods of Teaching Junior 
Business Training; Methods of Teach- 
ing Commercial Arithmetic; Methods of 
Teaching Business Writing. (*). 


MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN: June 29-August 21. James 
B. Edmonson, dean. Organization and 
Administration of Vocational Education 
(Diamond) ; Administration of Commer- 
cial Education (Malott); Principles of 
Vocational Education (Murtland) ; Prob- 
lems in Vocational Guidance (Myers) ; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing (Reed) ; Research In Commercial 
Education (Malott) ; Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeepin Accounting for Commercial 
Teachers (ileus): Principles of Person- 
nel (Jamison). (*). 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 29-Aug- 
ust 1. Teaching of Junior Business Science 
(Watson); Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting (Leighton). (*). 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA: June 15-August 29. Mel- 
vin Haggerty, dean. Teaching of Commer- 
cial Subjects (Donaldson). (*). 


ST. PAUL—RASMUSSEN PRACTI- 
CAL BUSINESS SCHOOL: June, July 
and August. Walter Rasmussen, principal. 
Teaching of Stenography, Typewriting, 
and Business Administration. 


MISSISSIPPI 
HATTIESBURG — STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 8-August 21. 
Claude Bennett, president. Content Courses 
for Teachers. 


MISSOURI 
CAPE GIRARDEAU — SOUTHEAST 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 7. Joseph A. 
Serena, president. Content Courses Only. 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-August 7. Eugene Fair, 
president. Content Courses Only. 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY: June 12-July 24. Isidor Loeb, 
director. Content Courses in Commerce 
and Finance. 


WARRENSBURG— CENTRAL MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 6. E. L. Hendricks, 
president. Teaching Business Subjects in 
the High School. (*). 


NEBRASKA 
CHADRON — NEBRASKA _ STATE 
NORMAL COLLEGE: June 5-August 
21. Robert I. Elliot, president. Content 
Courses Only. 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: June 1-August 21. 
George E. Martin, president. Methods of 
Teaching Penmanship; Content Courses in 
Commercial Subjects. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEB- 
RASKA: June 8-August 5. R. D. Moritz, 
director. Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and Typewriting. (*). 

PERU—PERU STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8-August 21. W. R. 
Pate, president. Methods in Teaching 


Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 
(>). 


WAYNE — NEBRASKA _ STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-August 
1. U. S. Conn, president. Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Content Courses 
for Teachers in Accounting, Commercial 
Law, Gregg Shortland, Typewriting, and 
Business mathematics. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE: June 8-August 1. J. O. 
Wellman, director. Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping (Johnson); Methods 
Teaching Commercial Subjects (Hills). 


NEW JERSEY 
ASBURY PARK—THE LE MASTER 
INSTITUTE: June 29-September 18. 
Walter P. Steinhaeuser, director. Teaching 
Methods courses in Gregg and Graham 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Arith- 


Education Hall, University of Washington 
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McGraw-Hill 


Brings to your attention 
the revised edition of — 


OFFICE TRAINING 
and STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McCLELLAND 
Director Continental National Bank Continuation School, 
Chicago 
and Epwin M. RosiInson 


Director of Office Training, Boston University, Boston 


343 pages, 6 x 9, 105 illustrations 
$2.00 


Ts completely revised edition brings all the material of 
this well-known text strictly up to date. It presents 
a graphic picture of office procedure—the purpose of each 
department, its routine, its responsibility, and its opportuni- 
ties. It purposes to show the student how to work to best 
advantage in an office; how to grasp quickly the essential 
purposes and activities of business, and how to become fa- 
miliar with the operations of a business office. 


The book also includes charts and model forms that have 
proved efficient in actual office work, and considerable atten- 
tion is directed to such topics as correspondence, secretarial 
work, personality and personal efficiency. 


A wealth of questions and problems are appended to each 
chapter, and a key has been prepared which is available for 
teachers who are using this text in their classes. 


This book is being used as a text by many high schools, 
colleges and vocational schools. Some of these are: 


Horlick High School, Racine, Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 
Greenville College 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Nebraska 
Bristol Public School, Bristol, Conn. 
Kansas State College 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
De Paul University 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me McClelland and Robinson's Office Training 
and Standards ($2.00) on approval. I understand that I am to 
return this book after a reasonable period of examination unless 
1 either netify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes or 
remit for it. 


NO CHARGE 


This charming hotel surrounded by green lawns 
and sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic City 
serving breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its 
own private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, 
bridge and reading lamps and three or more win- 
dows to the room. Everything is cozy and homelike. 


CONTINENTAL PLAN 


CHAS. A. BERRY H. L. FAIRBAIRN 
Owner Manager 


Atlantic City 


editions didn’t 
fill the demand 


... have you seen a copy? 


‘THE eighth edition of our booklet “The Broader Oppor- 

tunity for Community Service” is just off the press. It 
describes in detail the use of the text book “Progressive 
Indexing and Filing” in connection with our miniature 
practice equipment — the ideal way to teach filing. The 
text book (also in its 8th edition) now includes the two 
newest and fastest filing systems on the market .. . Variadex 
Alphabetic and Triple Check Automatic. Business demands 
workers trained in advanced filing methods. The Library 
Bureau Method of Teaching Filing means your students 
will be prepared to fill this demand. Mail the coupon for 
our booklet “The Broader Opportunity for Community 
Service.” It explains this new system in detail. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
os Send me your booklet “The Broader Opportunity for Community 
rvice. 


Name School. 


Address 


B. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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metic, Commercial Geography, Business 
Economics, Bookkeeping and Accountancy, 
Penmanship, Business Organization, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship, Business Eng- 
lish; Educational Measurements, Adminis- 
tration of Commercial Education. (*). 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNI- 
VERSITY. June 29-August 7. C. E. 
Partch, director. Teaching of Business 
Training (LaVigne) ; Teaching of Short- 
hand (Skene) ; Tests and Measurements 
in Business Education (Deal) ; Principles 
of Business. Education (Wythes) ; Dem- 
onstration Classes in Elementary Business 
Training (LaVigne), Shorthand (Skene), 
Bookkeeping (Deal), Typewriting (La- 
Viene) ; Administration Problems of Busi- 
ness Education (Rice); The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping (Deal) ; Teaching of Type- 
writing (LaVigne) ; Teaching of Commer- 
cial Geography ( Rice) ; Teaching Materi- 
als in Business E ducation (Wythes). 


TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 
23-August 21. Joseph Wentworth Seay, 
director. Commercial Teaching Methods; 
Kducational Tests and Measurements; 
Teaching Technique; Curriculum Making ; 
Theory of Stenotypy; Practice Teaching ; 
Problems of Commercial Education Or- 
ganization and Supervision. (*). 


NEW MEXICO 
LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NOR- 
MAL UNIVERSITY: June 6-August 19. 
H. W. Marshall, dean. Content Courses 
Only. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 6-August 
21. M. G. Nelson, director. Content 
Courses Only. 


BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUF- 
FALO: June 29-August 8. Clarence S. 
March, director. Content Courses only. 


NEW YORK—COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY: July 6-August 15. John J. Coss, 
director, Curriculum Making for Com- 
mercial Courses in Secondary Schools 
(Kirk) ; Supervision of Commercial Edu- 
cation (Kirk); Methods for Commercial 
Subjects (Barnhart); Typewriting and 
Shorthand Teaching Materials (Barn- 
hart); Teaching of Gregg Shorthand 
(Mrs. Barnhart) ; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Gregg Shorthand (Mrs. Barn- 
hart); Teaching Typewriting (Stuart) ; 
Demonstration Class In Elementary Type- 
writing (Stuart) ; Teaching of Elementary 
Business Training (Buckley) ; Demon- 
stration Class in Elementary, Business 
Training (Buckley); Methods of Teach- 
ing Business Arithmetic (Shuster) ; Steno- 
typy for Teachers. (*). 


NEW YORK—HUNTER COLLEGE: 
July 1-August 11. A. Broderick Cohen, 
director. Content Courses Only. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY: July 6-August 14. Milton E. 
Loomis, director. Principles of Business 
Education (Tonne); Principles and Prob- 
lems of Office Practice (Walsh) ; Methods 
ot Teaching Elementary Business Train- 
ing (Carkin) ; Methods of Teaching Book- 
keeping and Business Practice (Wallace) ; 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand 
(Ely); Methods of Teaching Advanced 
Bookkeeping and Accounting (Wallace) ; 
Methods of Teaching Business Law and 
Economics (Walsh) ; Methods of Teaching 


Summer Schools for Business Teachers 


Typewriting (Walsh); Research Studies 
in Business Education (Lomax); Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation (Lomax); Theory and Practice of 
Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines 
(Agnew); Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education (Tonne). (*). 


SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY: July 6-August 14. Charles L. 
Raper, dean. Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Arithmetic (Tilford); Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Tilford) ; Methods of Teaching Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting and Office Practice 
(Clippinger). (*). 
NORTH CAROLINA 

DURHAM—DURHAM COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 12-August 31. Mrs. 


Walter Lee Lednum, director. Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. (*). 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MAYVILLE—ST ATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 15-August 28. Gena 
Ostby, head of commercial department. 
Teaching of Handwriting; Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects; Practice Teaching 
of Commercial Subjects. (*). 


VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 15-August 28. C. C. 
Crawford, head of commerce department. 
Methods in Commercial Teaching; Cur- 
riculum Organization in Commercial Edu- 
cation; Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
and Gregg Shorthand. (*). 


OHIO 
ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 
15-August 14. Lillian M. Barbour, direc- 
tor. Methods in Teaching Commercial 
Subjects (Reynolds); Stenotypy for 
teachers. (*). 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: June 15-August 28. William 
H. Stone. Principles of Commercial Edu- 
cation (Atkinson); Subject Matter and 
Methods in Commercial Education (Good) ; 
Administration and Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education (Good); Subject Mat- 
ter and Methods in the Laboratory of 
Commerce. (*). 


OKLAHOMA 
ALVA —NORTHWESTERN' STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 25-July 
24. Eugene P. Brown, professor of com- 
merce. Content Courses Only. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE: May 28-July 25. Henry G. 
Bennett, president. Methods of Teaching 
Accounting; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Stenography. (*). 


TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 25-July 
25. Raymond V. Cradit, professor of com- 
merce. Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects. (*). 


WEATHERFORD — SOUTHWEST- 
ERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 28-July 25. Rowena Wellman, head 
of commercial department. Methods of 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. (*). 


OREGON 
CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE AG- 
RICULTURAL COLLEGE: June 22- 
July 31. M. Eilwood Smith, dean. Meth- 
ods of Teaching Gregg Stenography 
(Frick) ; Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing (Robinson). (*). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COL- 
LEGE: June 22-July 31. Harold O. 
White, registrar. Methods of Teaching 
High School Commercial Subjects; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing. (*). 


INDIANA — STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 15-July 25. Introduc- 
tion to Commercial Teaching ; Commercial 
Tests and Measurements; Methods of 
Teaching Bo kkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing; Problems in Supervision and Ad- 
ministration of Commercial Education; 
Machine Calculating and Bookkeeping. (*). 


SCRANTON — MAYWOOD COL- 
LEGE: Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand (Sister Seraphia) ; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Sister M. Saint Agnes); Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting (Sister M. Mag- 
dalena). (*). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-August 
28. David Allen Anderson, president. 
Content Courses Only. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE: June 10-August 28. John 
A. Thackston, director. Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects in High Schools; The 
Commercial Curriculum in High Schools. 

TEXAS 
NACOGDOCHES — STEPHEN F. 
AUSTIN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-August 25. A. W. Bird- 
well, president. Methods in Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects. (*). 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 4-August 20. C. E. Evans, 
president. Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects. (*). 


UTAH 
LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE: June 8-July 17. 
James Henry Linford, director. Methods 
of .Teaching Commercial Education. (*). 


VIRGINIA 
FREDERICKSBURG — STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 15-Aug- 
ust 22. J. H. Dodd, professor of commercial 
education. Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects. (*). 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA: June _  22-September 5. 
Charles Gilmore Maphis, director. Teach- 
ing of Shorthand, Typewriting and Book- 
keeping. (*). 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLB— UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON: June 17-August 27. 
Henry Alfred Burd, director. Content 
Courses Only. 


WISCONSIN 
WHITEWATER — WHITEWATER 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
15-July 25. C. M. Yoder, president. 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects; Content Courses in High School 
Commercial Subjects. Research Problems 
in Commercial Education. (Carlson). 
Stenotypy for Teachers . 


Private Schools Meet 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


RIVATE business schoolmen of 

the Business Education Associa- 
tion of the State of New York are 
now meeting at the Hotel Seneca, 
Rochester, N. Y., in a two-day an- 
nual convention, May 8-9. 

Their program: 

What is the Outlook for Fall 1931 
Business? (Including Special Sum- 
mer Session) ; Would State-wide Ad- 
vertising Be Beneficial to Our Asso- 
ciation? How Shall We _ Secure 
Larger Membership? Your Place- 
ment Problems for This Year; The 
Value of Research in Private Com- 
mercial Education in New York State 
for the Private Commercial Schools ; 
Should the Private Commercial 
Schools of New York State form a 
Commercial Junior College? Shall 
Private Commercial Schools Engage 
Field Solicitors? Can Our Code of 
Ethics Be Made to Work in Practice ? 

Members from Buffalo, New York 
City, Rochester, Troy, Elmira, Wa- 
tertown are among those who will 
present their views on these topics. 
Business men of Rochester are also 
included on the program. Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr., of the Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute, is president of the 
association and chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. 


California Teachers 


at San Francisco 


GROUP of 350 commercial 

teachers, members of the Bay 
Section of the California Commercial 
Education Association, assembled for 
their semi-annual conference at the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. Af- 
ter visiting the Exchange and making 
a tour of business they heard Paul F. 
Cadman, executive secretary of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, de- 
scribe his ideas on the relationship be- 
tween business and the school. Mr. 
Cadman was formerly a_ teacher. 
Other members of the Exchange de- 
scribed the demands of business po- 
sitions. 

At a luncheon meeting the mem- 
bers were addressed by Superintend- 
ent Gwinn, president of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, and Paul 
Pitman, educational director of the 
radio broadcasting station KPO in 


San Francisco. Mr. Pitman dis- 
cussed the relationship of radio to 
business and education. 

This was the largest meeting rf 
its kind ever held in San Francisco. 
Henry I. Chaim, of the High School 
of Commerce, San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the association, directed the 
event. 


Pennsylvania Event 


HEN the new Arts Building 

at the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., was dedicated on March 
13, a professional conference held by 
the school’s department of commerce 
drew an enthusiastic attendance. Mr. 
G. G. Hill, director of the department 
of commerce, who presided, had se- 
lected as the general topic for dis- 
cussion, “Present Tendencies in Com- 
mercial Education.” He called upon 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Iowa; Dr. Elmer G. Miller, director 
of commercial education in  Pitts- 
burgh; J. O. Malott, and H. A. An- 
druss, director of the department of 
commerce at Bloomsburg (Pa.) State 
Teachers College, to contribute their 
views. 

Dr. Blackstone stated that he dis- 
cerned the following, among others, 
to be noticeable tendencies; the de- 
veloping of price in commercial teach- 
ing ; the educating of the administra- 
tors of schools and business men in 
the possibilities of commercial edu- 
cation; the movement to improve 
commercial teaching by setting up 
stricter requirements as to training; 
the start towards the revision of the 
curriculum in the light of facts; the 
development of better contests 
through examinations of a more ob- 
jective and comprehensive nature; 
the tendency to provide for prediction 
and diagnosis; the growing apprecia- 
tion of the scientific method by teach- 
ers. 


Improvements in teaching 


J. O. Malott elaborated upon the 
following points in his discussion of 
the “Increased Responsibilities of 
Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions”: the improvement in effec- 
tiveness of the program as manifested 
in service to local communities; im- 
provement in instruction in local com- 
munities by following students after 
their graduation and by giving aid, 
assistance, and direction to others 
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than graduates of the particular 
school; the rendering of year-around 
service through bulletins which em- 
phasize worth while tendencies and 
practices ; and the promoting of group 
action among commercial teachers. 

Dr. Elmer G. Miller believes that 
teachers can and do influence curricu- 
lum construction and modification. 
The subjects of study should be se- 
lected on the basis of facts and a full 
appreciation of the qualifications that 
make for real living. 


Business Hasn’t 
Time to Train 
Students 


T the meeting of the Southwest- 

ern Private Commercial 
Schools Association in Dallas, Texas, 
on April 25, the members were ad- 
dressed by business men, schoolmen, 
educational publishers and proprie- 
tors of private schools. The private 
business school’s obligation to the 
public was a subject of major im- 
portance in the discussions. 

The private business school cur- 
riculum was declared to need greater 
emphasis. Its elements should be 
more intensively taught, it should be 
more inclusive and better articulated. 
It was also claimed that too much 
time is spent on teaching the technical 
subejcts to the neglect a development 
of intellectual consciousness. 


Obligations 


Good teachers are needed in the 
private school, without them no 
school can get very far, a speaker 
said. Schools must provide business 
with secretaries who are particularly 
strong in Business English; schools 
must stick to a fixed price in tuition 
fees; schools must teach in terms of 
the future; schools must build up 
good will with employers. Business 
has no time to train employes, said 
a Kansas City life insurance man. 

George A. Meadows, of Meadows- 
Draughon Business College, presi- 
dent of the association who was re- 
elected for the ensuing year, reports 
the meeting as a successful one from 
the standpoint of enthusiasm. He ad- 
vocates letting down the bars of 
membership to all well recognized 
schools who would become members. 
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Goldey College 


Conference 


N all-day conference attended by 
more than 100 teachers, high 
school principals, and educators from 
other states brought to Wilmington, 
Del., some outstanding views on busi- 
ness education under the auspices of 
Goldey College. 

\s a former teacher of commercial 
law and arithmetic, Dr. H. V. Hollo- 
way, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Delaware, asserted 
that the function of education was to 
help the student make a living as well 
as to live, and that his attention was 
centered a great deal on commercial 
education, 

resided over by W. E. Douglas, 


president of Goldey College, the 
meeting presented such educator-lec- 
turers as Charles E. Bowman, head 
of the commercial education depart- 
ment at Girard College, Philadelphia ; 
G. G. Hill, director of the department 
of commerce, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa.; Herbert E. McMahon, 
head of the commercial department 
of the Wilmington High School; 
Charles G. Reigner, president of the 
H. M. Rowe Company; Lloyd Bert- 
chi, of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; Walter E. Dangler, instructor 
in English at the Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadel- 
phia, and others. 

Particular attention was given the 
subjects of typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and junior business 
training. 


A Meeting of Projects and One 
Big Experiment 


HAT conventions do not live by 

programs alone was enthusias- 
tically demonstrated at the Fourth 
Annual One-Day convention of the 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York and vicinity held on April 
25 for the purpose of presenting, ob- 
serving, and inspecting commercial 
projects in schools in and around 
metropolitan New York. It was the 
collected resources of the teachers 
and schools in completed projects 
that made this meeting possible. And 
this was not just another meeting. 
The mosaic of discussion repre- 


sented a new pattern in meetings of 
business teachers. The call had been, 
“Show us what you have done,” and 
the Pitman and Gregg teachers asso- 
ciations, the accounting and law 
teachers, the commercial art instruc- 
tors, the economics and economic 
geography teachers, the business 
mathematics, salesmanship and adver- 
tising teachers responded with a pro- 
digious amount of material evidence. 
It was showday for those teachers 
and schools who are proud of the 
projects their students had carried 
out under their guidance. 


Senior students of the High School of Commerce, New York City, demonstrating an office administration experiment be- 


fore the New York City association. 


Perhaps it was “Fables”, a booklet 
prepared by a student from the Bush- 
wick High School, or it might have 
been “Secretarial Duties in an Insur- 
ance Office’, or “The Management 
of a Convention” a project of the 
Central Commercial Continuation 
School, that attracted so many mem- 
bers to the rooms where tables were 
covered by project booklets, folders 
and other handiwork admirably de- 
signed by pupils from a dozen or 
more schools. 

The newest project of them all— 
and yet not a project in a real defini- 
tion of the term—was the office ad- 
ministration demonstration. It was 
the climax to a crowded luncheon 
meeting in the main dining room of 
the hotel. Sponsored by Dr. Edward 
J. McNamara, principal of Man- 
hattan’s High School of Commerce, 
this laboratory gave 26 students a 
chance to show the association how 
they had been trained to handle the 
office work of the “Universal Prod- 
ucts Company” in the same atmos- 
phere that prevailed in their school. 

To demonstrate the work of this 
imaginary business in its laboratory 
course, Dr. McNamara had 
transferred from his school to the 
dining room the new experimental 
Office Administration Laboratory of 
his school. Several truck loads of 
materials were temporarily installed 
in perfect working order—four elec- 
trically operated bookkeeping ma- 
chines, two billing machines, two cal- 
culating machines, a score of desks 
and a large filing unit. At a signal 
from the instructor in charge, Miss 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Placing the right cogs in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU || 
’ 
Kansas City, South Bend, The Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Ind For September 
a Boston, >| 
pokane, Atlanta, Ga. Typing. 
etc., for college graduates. Many positions in 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS' 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


excellent suburban systems paying excellent salaries. 
All Offices Members National ciation cf 
Teachers’ Agencies 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Lyon & Healy B Flatiron Bldg. 
KANSAS MINNEAPOLIS 

Globe Bldg. 


N. Y. Life Bldg. 
SPOKANE 


Chamb. Com. Bldg. 
Registration, any office, is permanent and 
carries membership in and service from all. 


GET BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY, 10,000 Names, $1.00 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private 
schools for sale. 


Our calls for teachers extend from 
Maine to Calif. Write for one of our 
new application forms,—it’s free. 
State qualifications. Address: 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 


Education 


New York 


1170 Broadway 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


Our Curriculum 


. Trains for the Job 


(Continued from page 18) 


to select from the skilled subjects 
enough vocational material to give 
him a salable efficiency in one of the 
many junior jobs which might be 
available to him in a large cosmopoli- 
tan city such as Cleveland. To com- 
plete his educational program, the pu- 
pil is then at liberty to elect enougli 
additional units of work to fulfill the 
requirement for graduation laid 
down by State law. 

Four major courses are offered: 
Retail Store, General Clerical, Book- 
keeping, and Stenographic. An ex- 
amination of these four major 
courses will reveal that very little du- 
plication is permitted. Rather than 
permit the “Mother Hubbard” typ: 
of education, a type which covers 
everything and touches nothing, we 
insist upon certain definite skills 
within each group. 

Multigraphing is offered double 
periods for a full year, and our equip- 
ment is such that we can turn out 
approximately sixty students per 
year trained in the fundamentals of 
multigraph operations. 


Machines and bookkeeping 


In the course designated as Office 
Appliances, a battery of fifty ma- 
chines consisting of the four main 
types of calculating machines used in 
our city are taught for a period of 
one year. Standards similar to those 
maintained by the schools operated 
by the machine companies are rigidly 
enforced, and these operators are able 
to take a position and successfully 
discharge their duties. 

With a battery of sixteen account- 
ing and billing machines made up of 
the various types most commonly 
found in our Cleveland offices, we are 
able to furnish business houses with 
operators who can meet the standards 
demanded by their Accounting Divi- 
sion 

Machine Bookkeeping is taught 
only to the bookkeeping group after 
the pupil has had a year of the fun- 
damentals of pen-bookkeeping. A 
year’s instruction, double periods a 
day, is given on not more than two 
types of machines. 

In the course designated as Office 
Production, a variety of office appli- 
ances demanding short or long peri- 
ods of instruction are covered. With 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The distinction between the senior and 
advanced courses is so loose that they may 
be considered together. The senior courses 
are intended to be suitable for persons of 
about sixteen to nineteen years of age who 
have received a good general full-time edu- 
cation, or have supplemented the ordinary 
elementary education by attendance at one 
of the junior courses. In practice it is 
found in many areas that there is not a 
large immediate flow from the junior to 
the senior courses. The latter are attended 
by young persons who have recently left a 
secondary or central school, and by a num- 
ber of rather older students, some of whom 
have received only an elementary educa- 
tion but who may have supplemented this 
by evening study at one time or another. 
This difference in educational attainments 
is obviously a difficulty. 


From the ranks of the employed 


When examined on the basis of their 
occupations (and to some extent therefore 
their differing needs) the senior students 
constitute a vast heterogeneous mass. They 
comprise, of course, a large majority of 
persons whose ability and temperament are 
such as will keep them amongst the rank 
and file of business, and whose work in 
that capacity will be largely clerical and 
not necessitate any very specialized studies ; 
they also comprise a number, which 
though small in relation to the whole is 
yet fairly large, of persons anxious and 
capable of training which will ultimately 
fit them for positions of responsibility, 
much of which training—as will appear 
later—ought to be highly specialized. In 
the smaller schools—and until the last few 
years in many of the larger ones—there has 
been little attempt to think out the prob- 
lems of this second class, partly because, 
even if this had been done it was not ad- 
ministratively possible to provide special- 
ized courses for the small numbers of stu- 
dents each course would obtain. 


The curriculum of these schools has 
therefore been drawn up on the assumption 
that commercial education could be divided 
into a number of subjects such as Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Accountancy, Com- 
mercial Law, Company Law, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc., from which any student could 
make a suitable selection. In order to give 
some general analysis of commercial prob- 
lems a subject was also included which is 
sometimes termed Business Economics and 
sometimes Theory and Practice of Com- 
merce. It is a mixture of selected aspects 
of Applied and Descriptive Economics, 
Commercial Law, Mathematics, etc., and 
is often a compulsory subject in the grouped 
courses. 

The subjects in some cases, e. g. Book- 
keeping and Modern Languages, are graded 
in stages over a number of years (usually 
three), but in the case of other subjects 
such as Law they sometimes cover one 
year only. Attempts are made to persuade 
students to take a “grouped course”, i. e. 
in three or more subjects ( suitably chosen) 
together, but, as attendance is voluntary, 
this cannot always be achieved. This pro- 
vision was perhaps all that could be made 
in smaller centres, but it is now recognized 
that, in the larger colleges, it is inadequate, 
and that much more specialized courses 
must be provided, which must be based 
upon a fuller analysis of the types of stu- 
dents if these are to be given instruction 


England Favors Part-Time Curricula 


(Continued from page 26) 


suited to their real needs. 

he process of professionalization in 
commerce began fifty years ago by the 
formation of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, followed by the formation 
of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants shortly afterwards. Since that 
day the process has been continued 
and new associations are still being 
formed. They are too numerous to men- 
tion here, but in Accountancy there are the 
two bodies mentioned above and, at least, 
two other reputable associations. 

In addition there are the Institute of 
Bankers; The Chartered Institute of Sec- 
retaries; The Incorporated Secretaries As- 
sociation; The Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute; The Faculty of Insurance; The 
Institute of Chartered Shipbrokers; The 
Institute of Transport; The National As- 
sociation of Local Government Officers ; 
The Advertising Association; The Auc- 
tioneers’ Institute and the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution. 

Most of the Associations begin their 
history by admitting members by nomina- 
tion; later on this avenue tends to become 
more and more restricted, until ultimately 
admission is gained only by examination, 
the severity of which is gradually increased. 
The examinations of the older associations 
do in fact approach the standard of a Uni- 
versity examination and may involve part- 
time study over several years. Unfor- 
tunately for education, when the examina- 
tions of an Association have reached this 
stage of severity it is not uncommon for 
persons engaged in the occupation, who are 
unable to obtain membership of the original 
Association, to form a new one with easier 
examinations. 

It should be understood that membership 
of one of these associations has no statutory 
significance, i. e. there is no legal register 
which restricts the right to practice (as 
in the medical and legal professions), and 
admission to which is gained by member- 
ship of these associations. Nevertheless, 
the possession of a certificate of having 
passed the examinations of the association 
is in many cases highly esteemed both in 
the profession and by the public. The at- 
tainment of membership is a decided stim- 
ulus to students and the course of study 
prescribed is, in most cases, on the whole 
a useful one. 


Their function of leadership 


It should be realized that, both in re- 
spect of the range of subiects and the 
standard of examination, the student is 
set a very severe task by some of the As- 
sociations which it may take him four or 
more years of continuous evening study to 
complete. In addition to the subjects 
which relate specifically to his own profes- 
sion (e. g. for Accountants, Accounting 
and Auditing; for Bankers, Law and Prac 
tice of Banking and Foreign Exchange; 
for Secretaries, Secretarial Practice) he 
may be compelled to take subsidiary sub- 
jects such as Economics, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Commercial and Company Law, 
which involve a considerable amount of 
reading and study. It will be recognized, 
therefore, that these associations have 
been—and_ still are—a powerful influence 
in determining the development of some 
forms of commercial education. 

Unfortunately, the development of 
higher commercial education in England 


for many years lagged behind the growth 
in numbers and importance of the pro- 
fessional associations. Co-operation be- 
tween the two forces was therefore im- 
possible, and indeed much of the educa- 
tional training was done by private coach- 
ing institutions, most of which worked by 
correspondence courses. More and more 
students are now moving to the Commer- 
cial Colleges, but these institutions now 
find that through the absence of any con- 
sultation in the past they have an extremely 
difficult task. 

Important as the professional students 
are, they are concerned mainly with opera- 
tions that are only ancillary to the funda- 
mental operation of all commerce, i. e. the 
art of buying and selling commodities. This 
is, of course, the central problem of many 
different branches of business, where it as- 
sumes different forms and involves vastly 
different considerations. 

So far as the students engaged in these 
branches of business are of the type al- 
ready mentioned, i. e. persons likely always 
to be engaged in the minor clerical opera- 
tions involved, their training is a relatively 
simple problem which I shall not discuss 
here. But, for those students who aspire 
to a position of real responsibility and who 
have the requisite personal qualities, fuller 
training ought to be provided. In the opin- 
ion of many persons interested in such 
training, it is essential that separate types 
of courses of instruction should be evolved 
for definite branches of business. 


Adapting the study to the 
student 


Just as the central subject of each of the 
professional schemes is one definitely re- 
lated to that profession, so far students in 
any branch of trade the central subject 
should be one dealing with that trade and 
therefore one which builds up on the daily 
experience of the student. For example, 
students engaged in one of the commercial 
operations of the cotton trade might have 
as their central subject a course which 
gave a critical account of its commercial 
and business organization of its methods, 
and of its organized markets for raw cot- 
ton, yarn, and finished goods; which dis- 
cussed some of the economic problems of 
the trade; and which arrived at its theoret- 
ical generalizations by means of illustra- 
tions drawn from the trade. 

The possible varieties of such courses 
are very numerous. They may relate to a 
special branch of trade (the cotton or the 
wool trade), trade with a particular area, 
or trade in a definite commodity. The 
scope of the “grouped” courses may cover 
a certain amount of instruction not hitherto 
regarded as commercial, e. g. they may in- 
clude a study from the point of view of 
the trade, of the nature, quality, defects, 
sources of supply, etc., of some commercial 
commodity. (One incidental advantage of 
this might be to dispel the notion that 
“salesmanship” is a subject that can quite 
well be taught in the abstract without ref- 
erence io the commodity to be sold.) They 
may include some technology, and they will 
often include a certain amount of what is 
usually covered, but in less detail, in eco- 
nomic geography. Thus the geography is 
definitely correlated to the student’s branch 
of business. 

It is this type of course which is being 
slowly evolved in several large centres of 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Margaret Pichel, the class proceeded 
to engage in office administration ac- 
' tivities, from the receiving of an or- 
der by telephone through its contact 
with every member of the office force 
and into the ledger. 

In actual practice at the school this 
laboratory takes a senior student 
through every office job, puts him in 
contact with all the problems of of- 
fice administration from messenger 
to office manager. As now organized 
this course gives a pupil an actual 
working knowledge of eight or ten 
positions during the term. It of 
course presupposes three and one-half 
years of high school business educa- 
tion background. 

In the work of organizing this new 
Office Administration Course, Dr. 
McNamara has had the cooperation 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company and the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company. The stand- 
ards of office administration were 
adopted from those now existing in 
the offices of the Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Company and combined with 
the course of study in the High 
School of Commerce. 


Business exhibit 


Another plan by which it is hoped 
to bridge the gap existing between 
the commercial department of the 
high school and the actual business 
office was presented to the audience 
on paper. Conrad J. Saphier, chair- 
man of the department of Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting at the Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, assisted by 
Thomas H. Readyoff and Max Liftin, 
explained the “Miniature Business 
Show” idea now being worked out by 
the students at the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School. Its purpose also is to 
provide an opportunity for students 
to get a business-like atmosphere. 

This project, instead of offering a 
laboratory as a regular part of the 
commercial course, would bring to 
the students an exhibit of office ap- 
pliances and devices. The students 
would organize and conduct this dis- 
play themselves, thus making contact 
with business and becoming familiar 
with the operation and use of all 
equipment so exhibited. 

Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers 
College. Columbia University, in his 
talk before the association on “Prob- 
able Future Developments of Educa- 
tions for Stenographic-Typing Voca- 
tions’, declared that it is the business 
of education to properly label results 
optimum to certain students so that no 
student will enter a job too far above 
or too far below him. Dr. Snedden 
prefaced his remarks by a statement 
of his belief in a prolonged period of 


general education. No student should 
begin the study of stenography be- 
fore the age of 16 years, he said. 
Labeling a student according to his 
maximum ability in stenography and 
typewriting he believes will make it 
easier for the student to find his place 
in business, since there are various 
levels of employment in this field. 
The bookkeeping section of the 
convention, which ranked third in 
popularity from point of view of at- 
tendance (shorthand sections ranked 
first) submitted such projects as 
“Financial and Legal Organization of 
a Business’, “Corporation Book- 


keeping Projects”, “Inventory Proj- 
ects”, and the Alexander High 
School offered its ‘“Dramatization of 
a Project in the Protesting of Prom- 
issory Notes.” 

New Officers of the association 
are: Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan, Girls’ 
Commercial High School, vice-presi- 
dent; Seth B. Carkin, Packard Com- 
mercial School, first vice-president ; 
S. S. Esty, Merchants and Bankers 
School, second vice-president. Simon 
J. Jason, Walton High School, is 
treasurer, and Mrs. Sadie Krupp 
Newman, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, is secretary. 


Echoes of the E. C. T. A. 


Boston Convention 


ARDLY had the roar of the 

Boston meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association 
died down when out of the stillness 
came reverberations. Some of these 
might be called echoes of the new 
ideas heard during the convention, 
and one is just plain, unvarnished 
praise for the work of one of the 
officials, Miss Sadie Ziegler, vice- 
president of the association last year 
and secretary of Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N. J. Of her the dean of Rider 
College, John E. Gill, writes: 

“We have a very modest secretary, 
Miss Sadie L. Ziegler, who, you re- 
member, presided over the Friday 
luncheon of the E. C. T. A. Every- 
body seemed to think she did a splen- 
did job; in fact, so many fine letters 
of congratulations have come to hand 
that I am expressing the hope that 
you will give her work due attention 
in any further reports you may make 
of the convention. Miss Ziegler has 
been a member of the E. C. T. A. 
for twenty-one years, having at- 
tended practically every one of the 
conventions.” 

Those who attended the convention 
will remember the luncheon Mr. Gill 
mentions, and how, with an uncanny 
sense of the fitting and appropriate 
Miss Ziegler introduced to the mem- 
bers of the association all the past 
presidents of the association, saluting 
each one with a toast that won ter- 
rific applause for wit and wisdom. 


The Vocational 


Specialists 


HE Machine Clerical Section 
meeting at the convention found 
Miss Regina E. Groves, supervisor 


of the commercial department of the 
Madison Vocational School, Madi- 
son, Wisc., interpreting the principles 
and methods of teaching machine 
clerical training, particularly the 
training of dictating machine opera- 
tors prevailing in her school. 

It is important to select those in- 
dividuals whose educational back- 
ground and aptitudes equip them for 
the duties of a Dictaphone secretary 
and operator, Miss Groves said. It 
is too late to review English and pro- 
vide background when the training of 
a dictating machine operator begins. 
All we can do after one gets to the 
machine is to sharpen the ear and im- 
press the student with the value of 
English. Such training runs some- 
what parallel to that given in the 
arithmetic accompanying calculating 
machine work. Miss Groves de- 
scribed in detail her lesson plans and 
methods. 


S COORDINATOR at the 

Julia Richman High School, 
New York City, Genevieve A. Hayes 
in her discussion of business machine 
training, finds the business world a 
hard taskmaster for the high school 
student who has graduated with only 
a mediocre stenographic ability. The 
procedure followed in the stenogra- 
phic classroom does not meet the 
conditions pupils will find in busi- 
ness, Miss Hayes believes. Conse- 
quently, she said, it is very difficult 
to consider the high school secre- 
tarial course as an apprenticeship 
stage in business. 

This situation caused the Julia 
Richman High School to make a sur- 
vey to determine what percentage of 
its graduates of mediocre ability in 
stenography and bookkeeping sus- 
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tained themselves in an office posi- 
tion. This investigation was not con- 
clusive, but it did result in the ad- 
dition of an entirely new course of 
commercial education built around 
business machines, omitting stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping, and supple- 
menting school instruction with ac- 
tual business experience. It is called 
the cooperative course. 

Details of this course were not 
completely explained by Miss Hayes, 
but her summary indicated that girls 
from her school were being employed 
by leading department stores and 
banks and other large office organiza- 
tions. Specialization is confined to 
the typewriter, calculator and dictat- 
ing machine. Personnel officers of 
husiness houses are called in regu- 
larly for consultation in evaluating 
this course of study. 


ACHINE CLERICAL prac- 
4 tice, as taught in the Natick 
High School, Natick, Mass., was ex- 
plained by Harold G. Sears on the 
basis that employers demand of pu- 
pils just out of school a good general 
education and ability to do at least 
one useful thing in an office in an ac- 
curate and speedy manner. He re- 
vealed that on the strength of a sur- 
vey in this direction, the School 
Committee of Greater Boston fur- 
nished his school with machine equip- 
ment necessary to use in determining 
the aptitude of students toward the 
acquisition of a skill of commercial 
value in one machine at least, rather 
than a superficial knowledge of all 
machines. 

In speaking of the bookkeeping 
machine, Mr. Sears revealed that his 
school had purchased a statement ma- 
chine of the non-recording type simi- 
lar to those commonly found in 
banks. It was the type of machine 
which, he said, was in general use in 
the community, one on which em- 
ployers would expect to be able to 
secure trained operators. It was also 
a machine which fitted the school’s 
purse. 


Save employer’s time 


“One of the largest banks in Bos- 
ton has stated that one to four 
months were required to train a op- 
erator on the job. One month in a 
business office in terms of hours is 
equivalent to one class period per day 
for the entire school year. Our main 
objective, then, is to produce an op- 
erator with sufficient skill to have 
commercial value to an employer, 
since time does permit us to turn out 
expert operators on office machines. 
By accepting an operator of this 
type the employer is not actually los- 


ing money during the period of train- 
ing. Time saved in training can be 
translated into higher wages to the 
employe.” 

“It is my opinion that in our school 
the pupil becomes familiar with the 
operation of all machines during the 
junior year. Realizing the limited 
opportunity for all stenography pu- 
pils to obtain employment, and since 
our stenography classes are really a 
selected group due to their entrance 
requirements, we also give them one 
period of office practice each day dur- 
ing the entire senior year. In this 
year, pupils not taking shorthand 
specialize on those machines for 
which they show a particular apti- 
tude.” 


OW EMPLOYERS and com- 

mercial teachers can cooperate 
in developing a better clerical train- 
ing program was presented to the as- 
sociation by C. C. Atwater, office 
manager of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston, by illus- 
tration. He described his work in 
forming a committee of business men 
and commercial department instruc- 
tors and his advice was as follows: 

“High schools should do just as 
much and just as intelligent voca- 
tional guidance work as they can. In- 
stead of allowing every commercial 
course girl to study shorthand, we in 
the Boston schools are now includ- 
ing those who in the opinion of the 
department head have no_ future 
along that line to take up subjects 
that will be of much greater value 
in their business careers. We do not 
permit pupils who get low marks in 
English and stenography to continue 
with the latter subject. 

“Granting that the ftimdamentals 
are well taken care of, it would seem 
wise to give your pupils fair knowl- 
edge of office equipment and_prac- 
tice, and in addition develop in them 
the ability to do at least one useful 
office function rapidly and well. 
There is no reason why you cannot 
organize a cooperating council of 
business men and school representa- 
tives in your community comparable 
to the one we organized here in Bos- 
ton. It will be the means of securing 
for you greater cooperation from 
business and from the finance board 
of your school system.” 


Lessons in Advertis- 


ingand Salesmanship 


ETHODS OF TEACHING 
advertising and salesmanship 
were explained in great detail. Wil- 
liam J. Carey, English High School, 
Boston, bases his teaching on the idea 


that the advertising campaign is a 
practical problem affording great op- 
portunity for initiative. It is within 
the ability of all normal pupils, and 
yet it satisfies the powers cf the most 
intellectual. “Accurate thinking is 
cultivated; good judgment is re- 
quired. Valuable information is 
gained, especially from observation. 
Those who try this modern, practical 
and vitalized method of teaching ad- 
vertising will be gratified with the 
results.” 

The teaching of salesmanship, ac- 
cording to R. G. Walters, instructor 
in salesmanship at Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pa., merely involves 
the application of the recognized 
principles of teaching in general, he 
said: “Of course the teacher must 
know these general principles, he 
must have sufficient initiative to be 
able to apply them to the special re- 
quirements of salesmanship, and he 
must, above all, know how to sell, or 
better still have had some experience 
in selling. But even for the teacher 
without selling experience, success in 
teaching salesmanship is not impos- 
sible if he will but spend some time 
applying his knowledge of educa- 
tional and psychological principles, 
and in planning his work.” 

Walter L. McLean, of the High 
School of Commerce, Boston, demon- 
strated a lesson on “Trade Marks 
Used in Modern Advertising.” He 
described the purpese of this lesson 
as: “To teach the psychological prin- 
ciples involved in the selection of 
trade marks and their use in adver- 
tising copy.” He used the following 
materials in this lesson: common geo- 
metrical figures and designs; pictures 
and advertising illustrations mounted 
on white paper; trade marks selected 
from current media showing varieties 
in present day use; current media, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines, dis- 
play cards, ete. 


A Manufacturer’s 
Views 


[NCE this is a machine age it 
seemed fitting at the convention 
for the office machine makers to con- 
tribute their ideas with respect to 
education. It was W. D. M. Sim- 
mons, president of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, and 
director of education for the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, who 
brought to the convention the view- 
point of the manufacturer of ma- 
chines for which the schools must 

provide training. 
A very large part of the sales pro- 
motion work of every machine manu- 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 
thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 

that Accountancy fits many 

men for positions that pay 
three and five oa ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
rinciples by which he solves them. 
uppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day fer counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancemen‘¢ would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems, 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the erganized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 a month 
and within fouryears, he wasearning $250. 


Do a wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true”? 


This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, ““My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you . 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 582-4 Chicago, III. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 


Address 


Position: 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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News— 


Machine Posting 
Increases Speed 

New York, N. Y.—The Underwood 
Elliot Fisher Company, announces a new 
accounting machine which is said to in- 


Possesses new accounting features. 


crease speed of ledger posting 20 to 25 
per cent and reduce time required to train 
operators 50 per cent. 

* * 


Moving Time In 
Durham, N. C. 

DurHam, N. C.—Duke University has 
been in the Nation's spotlight recently be- 
cause of its new buildings and expansion. 
But none the less glamorous in the eyes 
of the Durham populace is the new home 
of the Durham College of Commerce, Mrs. 
Walter Lee Lednum, president. 

In its monthly school paper ‘Business 
Craft” the students describe the new school 
and its location near the center of the city. 
The school has added to its curriculum 
with the change ot address. 

* 


Died 
3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Allan Herrick, 77, 
teacher of penmanship and shorthand in 
the public schools of Manchester, N. H., 
since 1914, died on April 26 at his home. 


Work Experience Plan 
A Denver University 

Denver, Coto.—Beginning with the class 
entering school in September next, the 
School of Accounts, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, will adopt a new and improved fea- 
ture in its educational curriculum called 
the Work Experience Plan, according to 
the announcement of the registrar. 

Under the work experience plan, begin- 
ning with the 1931 class, every student 
must complete a minimum amount of 
supervised work experience as a prerequi- 
site for graduation. This minimum work 
must be equivalent at least to full-time 
work for a college quarter of twelve weeks. 
During this period the student will spend 
practically all of his time in the store or 
office but will receive credit for ten quarter 
hours towards his degree. 

The plan prescribes that work experi- 
ence for credit must be taken after the 
completion of the second quarter of the 
junior year. So far as is possible, an 
appropriate position in the particular field 
that the student is interested in will be 
obtained for him by the school. 

The University of Denver School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance is one 
of the very first schools in the west to 
adopt this system. Although it is now 
in effect in several institutions, notably at 
the University of Cincinnati, University of 
Minnesota, and at Antioch College, it 
has not been adopted by more than three 


or four collegiate schools of business in 
the United States. 
* * 

Business Subjects 
Attract Jobless 

New York, N. Y.—There are 3,246 
unemployed adults now enrolled in the 
retraining classes organized in the con- 
tinuation schools by the Board of Educa- 
tion, it is disclosed by Morris E. Siegel, 
director of this training, Training in busi- 
ness subjects has attracted an unusually 
lerge number of jobless adults. Classes in 
the Central Commercial Continuation 
School show there are 125 in advanced 


typewriting, 164 in beginning typewriting, 


74 in bookkeeping, 196 in stenography, 180 
in business machine practice, and a smaller 
number in salesmanship, filing, commercial 
art and law. 
* * 

Business College 
To New Building 

San Francisco, CALIF. Mac Mas- 
ter-Paine Business College, due to the 
growth of its enrolment, has moved into 
larger space at Sutter and Van Ness 


Avenues. O. M. Paine is president of the 
school. 
* * * 
Enlargement and 
Remodeling 
HarrisBpurG, Pa.—The Central Penn- 


sylvania Business College is to extend its 
classroom space to take care of new equip- 
ment, according to W. H. Hartsock, prin- 
cipal. New business machines will be 
installed and refurnishing will take place 
during the summer session without inter- 
ference to classes. 


New Miniature Diplomas 

New York, N. Y.—Clumsiness of the 
old style diploma, which measured some 
14 x 17 inches, has influenced a change in 
the size of diplomas to be 
issued in the future here, 
it is announced by the Board 
of Education. New diplomas 
have been ordered for some 
thirty thousand graduates of 
this year’s classes. The new 
size is 6 x 8 inches, some- 
what smaller than a sheet of 


business letter paper. They 
will cost about 2.56 cents 
apiece. 

x 


Banquet Speech 
By Long Distance 

Cuicaco, — Without 
leaving his desk at the La 
Salle Extension University, 
J. G. Chapline, president of 
the University, spoke at a 
banquet of La Salle students 
in Mexico City recently. 
An uninterrupted connection 
between Chicago and Mexico 
City was maintained over 
the 1,500 miles of telephone 
wire, and amplifiers in Mex- 
ico City broadcast Mr. 
Chapline’s talk to the ban- 
quet audience. 

In Mr. Chapline’s talk the 
idea that Mexico would be 
using power generated by a 
tropical sun was described 
in non-technical terms. 
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Ideas—Suggestions 


City Bookkeeping 
Service Formed 

Frankrort, Ky.—Public Bookkeeping 
Service, Inc., capitalized at $2,000 has been 
granted a charter by the state. It could 
not be learned the specific purpose of the 
organization. 


W. P. M. 

New York, N. Y.—In checking the con- 
versation speed of those who dictate into 
dictating machines it has been estimated 
that the fastest dictators speak from 75 to 
120 words per minute. 


* * * 


* 

Old Academy 

Boston, MaAss.—The Nichols Academy, 
Dudley, Mass., 120 year old school, inop- 
erative for the last twenty years, will be 
reopened next fall as the Nichols Junior 
College of Business Administration, the 
trustees have announced. This is one of 
the oldest New England academies. In the 
earlier days, Samuel Slater, “Father of 
the Industrial Revolution”, was a trustee. 

James Lawson Conrad, head of the 
Junior College of Business Administration 
department at New Hampton School for 
Boys, New Hampton, N. H., has been 
elected president. The school will be the 
first Junior College in the east exclusively 
for men. 

Employment Stabilization 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The measurable 
progress already made by some American 
corporations towards employment stabiliza- 
tion and the methods which have proved 
most effective in protecting workers 
against disturbing effects of industrial 
fluctuations are reviewed in a comprehen- 
sive report made public here by the Amer- 
ican section of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It is pointed out in the report that more 

(Continued on next page) 


Talks to Mexican students. (Left to right) 
E. G. Borton, J. G. Chapline, William Bethke. 
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than 200 American concerns are now using 
permanent employment regularization plans 
with a large degree of success, while more 
than several thousand companies are try- 
ing temporary measures to meet the present 
emergency. 


Mr. Hepburn offers a typed letter with 
variations. 


Varityper’s President 

New York, N. Y.—Firm and enthusi- 
astic is the belief of Frederick T. Hepburn, 
president of Varityper Incorporated, that 
the changeable type feature of the Vari- 
typer is destined to revolutionize the ap- 
pearance of all typewritten matter of the 
future. 

It was in 1927 that Mr. Hepburn ac- 
quired the assets, property and basic pat- 
ents of the old Hammond Typewriter 
Company, and with these as a basis he 
organized the firm which now manufac- 
tures this versatile typewriting machine. 
He is a new figure in the typewriter in- 
dustry but his reputation and standing in 
other industrial circles has been long 
established. As president of H. D. Wal- 
bridge & Company, he took personal charge 
of all electric power and gas companies 
controlled by this company in Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana and Texas. 

His associates in Varityper Incorporated 
are W. J. Hausman, J. E. Neahr, and W. 
E. Rautenstraugh who have inaugurated 
a program of cooperation with schools in 
the interests of more effective letter writ- 
ing. 

Teacher Changes 

New York, N. Y.—Reports indicate that 
the following new faces will be seen in 
schools next year: Miss Lean S. Ryerson 
at Avoca, N. Y., Mrs. Margaret B. An- 
derson at Baker, Oregon, Miss Lottie Page 
at Quincy (Mass.) High School, William 
R. Odell at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, C. A. Bowes at the Coleman 
National Business College, Newark, N. J., 
Miss Beulah Lare at Paola, Kansas, Miss 
Elizabeth A. Reynolds at Plainville 
(Mass.) High School, Franklin G. Martin 
at the Revere (Mass.) High School, Miss 
Helen Borland at Marshall College, Hun- 
tington, W. Va., Rexford Rockwell at 
Seneca Falls, N.Y i 


New Orleans 
School Enrolment 
New Orteans, La.—A new high record 


for enrolment in the public schools will be 
established for the 1930-31 session, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Nicholas Bauer. 
Enrolment for the third term of the present 
session has reached 78,007, a gain of 
nearly 3,000 over the 1929-30 session. 

Every department of the public school 
system, including the evening classes, has 
shown some growth, according to Super- 
intendent Bauer. very substantial 
growth in high school enrolment is ex- 
pected, indicating increasing interest in 
higher education. 

* * 
Rollins College Pioneers 
In Business Administration 

Winter Park, Fra.—As far as we have 
been able to learn, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, is the only college in the United 
States which secures definite credit ratings 
on the parents of its students and others 
with whom it has financial dealings. 

In an endeavor to handle student ac- 
counts properly and to award scholarships 
to deserving applicants, the administrative 
officers secure definite credit rating reports 
through the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation on the credit standing of those who 
apply for scholarships and loans. Losses 
at Rollins from bad debts due to extending 
credit average less than 1% per year. 

* * * 


Bookkeeping Machine 
Questionnaire 

New York, N. Y.—A recent question- 
naire designed to solicit information in the 
teaching of the bookkeeping machine asks 
the following questions: Is it advisable to 
provide machine instruction in the high 
schools? In what year should the course 
be introduced? What bookkeeping pro- 
cesses are carried on with machinery? 
What different types of machines are 
used? What types of business concerns 
use the most machines? What percentage 
of bookkeeping work is now done by 
machinery ? Is machine bookkeeping on the 
increase? What is the approximate amount 
of time saved by the use of machinery in 
bookkeeping? Are educational institutions 
now training bookkeeping operatives pro- 
viding adequate instruction in the use of 
machines? What percentage of machine 
bookkeeping operatives are trained on the 
job? 


New Sales Director 
Buffalo, N. Y 

C. King Woodbridge, 
who recently resigned as 
president of American Ma- 
chine & Metals, Inc., New 
York, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Remington 
Rand Business Service, 
Inc. He will make his 
headquarters in New York. - 
For five years he directed 
sales and was head of the 
Dictaphone department of 
the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. depart- 
ment was later organized 
as the Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, of which Mr. 
Woodbridge was president 
for four years. 

* 

State 
Commercial Contest 


LYNCHBURG, VA-— 
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Broadcasting station WRVA located in 

Richmond, announced the results of the 

1931 Virginia State High School commer- 

cial contest held in Fredericksburg on May 

9. E. F. Burmaahin directed the contests. 
* 


Contests Attract 1,100 

Katamazoo, Micu.—Eleven hundred 
high school students representing every 
section of the state enrolled for the elev- 
enth annual shorthand and_ typewriting 
contests conducted by the commercial de- 
partment of Western State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Preliminary contests were conducted 
on May 2, to be followed by the finals on 
May 23 


School Exhibit 

Wicmincton, Det. — A_ display of 
Walton accounting work, penmanship, 
advertising, letter writing, charts, graphs, 
shorthand notes, office appliances, DuPont 
commercial products, and other educational 
material has been on exhibit at Beacon 
College, for several weeks. It has at- 
tracted the attention of more than 500 
persons, including teachers, parents and 
students of Wilmington schools. As a 
result of the exhibit mary persons visited 
the school and learned of the work done 
in its classes. 


* * * 


* * * 


School Principal 
Ad Club Member 

New York, N. Y.—Alexander S. Mas- 
sell, principal of the Central Commercial 
Continuation School, recently became a 
member of the New York Advertising 
Club. He is the author of “First Steps in 
Americanization” and “The Art of Sell- 
ing.” * * * 
Ediphone’s New 
Desk Machine 

Orance, N. J—The Ediphone dictating 
machine is now constructed to provide 
attachment to any typewriter desk placing 
the machine in an ideal position for trans- 
cription. The desk can be kept clear for 
writing or clerical work by the special 
carriage on which the dictaphone is 
mounted, which allows the machine to 
move back beyond the way of work. When 
transcribing, the operator pulls the Fdi- 
phone up close behind the typewriter bring- 
ing both the machine and _ transcription 
cylinders easily within reach. Cylinders 
are located conveniently on the desk car- 
riage in compartments on both sides of the 
Ediphone. 


The desk model Ediphone 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR 
BUSINESS, by James H. S. Bossard 
and J. Frederic Dewhurst: Philadel- 
phia, University = Pennsylvania 
Press. 578 pp. $5.0 
If anyone doubts that higher educa- 

tion for business has arrived in America 

let him get this book by Bossard and Dew- 
hurst. Here one will find a complete hand- 
book worked into a readable treatise on 
the development of commercial education 
in our colleges since the founding of the 
first university school of business, some 

fifty years ago. The authors have done a 

good piece of research work, but if they 

had left the job at that point we would 
have had simply another volume on the 
literary level of a government report. As 
it is, the authors have organized their 
presentation so that the facts are woven 
into an interpretative discussion full of 
interest and doubly valuable as information. 

They have given us a story of educa- 
tional development embracing the methods 
of training, the character of the curricula, 
organization and administration of the 
collegiate school of business, the character 


a 


and preparation of the faculty and student 
personnel. The telling of this story might 
have been commonplace, but by keeping in 
mind the larger conception that business 
encompasses all of life’s activities and de- 
sires, and business enterprise, rather than 
the state, the church, or the school has 
become the real arbiter of human des- 
tiny, the authors have given a breadth and 
scope to their work not found in many 
books of this kind. It would seem that no 
student of business administration who ex- 
pected to follow teaching as a profession 
could afford to enter upon his work without 
the information which this book contains. 
To cite one instance only in the realm of 
“Teaching Methods and Problems”: 


“The lecture system, which, for reasons 
of economy and administrative simplicity, 
is still the most widely used method of in- 
struction in the undergraduate schools of 
business, possesses one distinct virtue and 
one outstanding defect. Its chief advantage 
is that it enables the few brilliant and in- 
spiring lecturers to reach and influence a 
larger number of students than would 
otherwise be possible; its outstanding 


weakness is that even under ideal condi- 
tions the student is a passive listener rather 
than an active participant in the learning 
process. Recognition of the pedagogical 
ineffectiveness of lectures is leading to 
their gradual elimination in the collegiate 
schools of business. 

“Accompanying the decline in the use of 
formal lectures there i isa growing tendency 
to reduce the size of recitation classes in 
recognition of the fact that the most effec- 
tive teaching is possible when the discus- 
sion method is employed with groups of 
fifteen or less.” 


And then farther on the authors attack 
the problem of teacher training for college 
instructors: 


“Two recent trends give particular point 
to this criticism so far as collegiate educa- 
tion for business is concerned. One is to 
be found in the increasing insistence that 
what is taught is not nearly so important 
as how it is taught, and the other is the 
growing conviction that the teaching job 
has not been done nearly so effectively as 
it could be. The whole field of higher 


(Continued on page 44) 


Voice and Speech Problems, by Letitia Raubicheck and 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. Teaching 
the art of speaking correctly and pleasantly. 


Estelle H. Davis: 


schools. 


New Books Received 


chines, 


For secondary 
Bessey, 


materials and methods discussed in 

with the workaday world. 
Applied Office Practice, by Abbie A. Morrill, 
and John V. Walsh: Boston, 


their relations 


Mabel A. 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


A technical study. 


Fundamentals of Retail Selling, by R. G. Walters and Ed- 
ward J. Rowse: Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing Co. 
Teaching retail selling as a vocation. 

Problems in Retail Store Management, by Malcolm P. Mc- 
Nair and Charles I. Gragg: New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. A book of 721 pages explaining and analysing 
cases of management problems. 

Business Administration, by Willis Wissler: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York, 
Money, markets, men, ma- 


Profusely illustrated book on the teaching of students to be 
intelligent office workers. 

Success In Security Operations, by Frederic Drew Bond: 
New York, Greenberg. Written to help the active stock 
trader and investor understand the diverse elements that make 
stock prices. 

Business English, by J. Walter Ross (Third Edition): Cin- 
cinnati, South-Western Publishing Co. Presenting the three 
topics, “Word Study”, Sentence Study, and Business Com- 
munications. 


STOCK GROWTH AND DISCOUNT 


tion of Real Estate Boards and by leaders 


men and business educators alike. His is 


TABLES. py S. E. Guild: Boston, 
Financial Publishing Company. 300 pp. 
$25.60. 

Stock Growth and Discount Tables 
presents a new series of tables for ascer- 
taining the investment return obtainable 
from the common stock of growing com- 
panies, roughly comparable to Bond Yield 
Tables. 

It is believed that these Tables will prove 
to be a real step forward in enabling in- 
vestors to ascertain what stock prices are 
discounting when reasonable estimates are 
applied to current prices. 

The accuracy of the Tables is assured 
by the fact that computations have been 
verified by Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 


gomery. 


REAL ESTATE APPRAISING? by 
James D. Henderson: Cambridge, 
Mass., Banker & Tradesman Publish- 
ing Company. $5.00. 

A practicing appraiser has written this 
book and has presented the modern meth- 
ods of appraising as developed by the Ap- 
praisal Division of the National Associa- 


in the profession, and by his own practice 
and experience. 

It is a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject of appraisals from many angles, and 
the author has included many charts and 
tables used by practicing appraisers in their 
everyday work. There are also appraisal 
forms gathered from many sections of the 
country. One of its outstanding features is 
a complete appraisal set-up for three dif- 
ferent types of property. 

The book is written in an interesting and 
readable style from which it is evident that 
the author is enthusiastic over his subject. 

* * * 


BUSINESS ADRIFT, by Wallace 
Brett Donham: New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $2.50. 

Every business educator who seeks to 
know the real problems of business and 
our present economic situation in its rela- 
tion to the past and to the future can hardly 
afford to neglect Dean Donham’s book. 

With a career which includes many years 
of banking experience and his present posi- 
tion as head of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, Dean Donham’s ideas 
should demand the attention of business 
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a position of extreme advantage in the 
subject on which he has undertaken this 
new expression. 

His book should be read not only for 
the analysis it makes of business and eco- 
nomic affairs in this country, but merely 
for the purpose of finding out what he has 
to say about “capitalism,” unemployment, 
business rehabilitation, tariff, industry and 
government. The book also has value be- 
cause of the proposals for improvement the 
Dean advances. 

One small paragraph quoted from his 
book should serve to stimulate an interest 
in Dean Donham’s approach to this prob- 
lem: 


“Two lessons at least we should 
learn from the Soviet government— 
first, the value and necessity of a gen- 
eral plan, and second, the importance 
in such a plan of a general philosophy 
of our relationship to civilization. The 
difficulties in which we find ourselves 
are, to a large extent, connected with 
this lack of a plan. An example is the 
way we have overbuilt many of our 
industries.” 


| 
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England Favors Part- 
Time Business Curricula 


THE VALUE TESTS 


in connection with classroom instruction is appreciated new generation of principals and heads of vgs 
2 ; departments referred to earlier. Where- Ad 
by every teacher. Tests help to determine teaching ever there seems likely to be an adequate Ma 
supply of students from a particular branch 
efficiency by revealing the pupil’s knowledge of the of trade, the responsible traders’ organiza- - 
tion, where one exists, or some of the rec- 
principles and his degree of skill in applying and in- ognized leaders in the trades are consulted. 
In this way, a considerable number of Sta 
terpreting those principles. Remedial teaching may special schemes have been evolved. To Iss 
mention only a few: in 
i i j ; Timber Trade have been arranged in Man- : 
then be more definitely used in helping the pupil to Cotton ot 
; : at Liverpool (mainly for dealers in raw Ad 
overcome and correct his weaknesses and defects which ior de 
: ers in cotton goods), and in London (for 
the tests have disclosed. persons engaged in the Wholesale and Re- 
tail Distribution of Textiles generally) ; in 21. 
Shipping at Cardiff, Newcastle, Man- ISsU 
TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS LAW chester, Liverpool and London: and, in con 
Rubber, Sugar, Oilseeds, the Iron and pan 
Steel Trade, in London. 
On the whole, the courses have proved 2 


BOWM AN’S BOOKKEEPING distinctly successful, and not the least val- ees 
vable gain has been the interest they oct lini 


future, be a considerable extension of this 


with Manual and Key, are now published to accompany type of course. y 
forc 
Bowman and Percy’s Principles ; 
of Bookkeeping and Business Future curricula 23. 
by | 


THOMPSON'S QUESTIONS AND CASES Commercial education has been founded Thr 
which it is hoped will become a powerfu one” 

with Manual and Key are planned to supplement cil for Commercial Education which _ the 


Committee suggested; in any event, it is 24. 
Gano’s Commercial Law expected that the new Association will help 1931 
F to stimulate discussions on the problems h 
(as revised by Rogers and Thompson) - what education should be provided and me 
ow, purty 
Although in the evening courses, pro- sum 
Teachers of these courses in Commercial Courses will find fessional and non-professional, above out- teres 
lined, very much instruction of a relatively Hus 


every teaching help supplied in these comprehensive tests. advanced character is given, it must be ad- 
mitted that so far but little has been done Mas 
in the provision of training in handling 


those broad questions of business manage- a 
ment, administration or policy which arise scrit 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | course which speciat pecutiarities—in 
all types of business. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta In some of the highly specialized courses facul 
dealing with particular branches of busi- City. 
ness, necessarily questions of policy must York 
is no institution to my knowledge whic 
has yet had experience of courses con- 
VISIBLE ducted on the American Case Method and 
; HEART OF VIRGINIA dealing with concrete problems of policy. lustr: 
RECORDS ssiaiiigeaien 400) Perhaps the reason is, that it is felt that, featu 
1 Illness forces sale. For information, address for such courses to be really successful, fice 
V3; the cost of other systems Box 51, Journal of Business Education, 1170 they should be confined to selected students mt 
the 5 poy success whose ability and general knowledge will tured 
PACTS. These areclearlyrevealed byHANDIFAX, | em allow them to profit; but, for administra- and | 
ust think—5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. tive reasons, it is not easy to arrange for dress 
facts now buried in your records will take on new For class room ‘ 
life when made visible. HANDIFAX cuts record: | | and private in- | such a selection. Moreover, such courses, Mfg. 
231 keeping costs 40% —it struction, En- even if they were only of three to six 
and handy to use asa in America ull-time institutions, and so far there are 
TO RHYTHM but few such institutions and they have 
Send for free Hand- MUSIC : DRILLS been busy with other problems. The Lon- ma ee 
ifax Mlustrated folder. L. E. HALL don School of Economics has, however, gins — 
313 N. 102 Baldwin Ave. just inaugurated such a course with the phlet 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Jersey City, N._ J. support of a number of business firms. gins | 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNA L oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


a 19. 
. (Continued from page 35) tiv 
3 Pa 
: 


19. Rags in Paper. Descrip- 
tive folder of the Rag Content 
Paper Manufacturers. A short 
treatise on the materials that 
enter into the making of paper. 
Address: Box 245, Springfield, 
Mass. 


20. The Week’s Work. Twenty-eight page bulletin issued 
to members, officers, directors and staff of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Published every week. 
Issue of May 2 especially interesting for its report of dis- 
cussions at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, held at Atlantic City. 
Address: U. §. Chamber of Commerce, Department of 
Publications, Washington, D. C. 


21. Spotlights On Commercial Education. The January 
issue of this monthly bulletin issued by Ginn and Company 
contains two articles of especial interest. Ginn & Com- 
pany, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


22. Vocations and Industries. A tentative syllabus out- 
lining a course in vocational and industrial civics. Its pur- 
pose is to arouse the interest of the pupil in the business 
of earning a livelihood and of finding himself. Prepared 
by the Board of Education, New York City, Frank A. Rex- 
ford, director of civics. 


23. Ledger Page. Mimeographed monthly bulletin issued 
by the Philadelphia Public Schools in the interest of com- 
mercial education. April number especially interesting for 
its “Twelve Points in the Improvement of Teachers 
Through Supervision” and “Observed Activities of Teach- 
ers”. Address: John §. Kirk, Department of Public Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 


24. A Working Program for New England Industry for 
1931. Pamphlet addressed to New England Employers by 
the New England Council Industrial Committee for the 
purpose of increasing employment, purchasing power, con- 
sumption, and business in general. Contains items of in- 
terest to business administration classes. Address: Robert 
Huse, New England Council, 1032 Statler Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


25. Teaching from a Newspaper. Elaborate booklet de- 
scribing the use of the newspaper in the classroom. As a 
report it is based on work conducted by members of the 
faculty of Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City. Address: Circulation Promotion Department, New 
York Herald Tribune, New York City. 


26—The Y. & E. Idea. Bi-monthly house organ of the 
manufacturer which il- 
lustrates the principal 


School Equipment Literature 


We here describe the business literature offered by 
school and business equipment advertisers and in- 
stitutions to assist you in your knowledge of such 
equipment. Our Reader Research Service will be 
glad to have sent to you any pieces of the literature N. ¥. 
here mentioned. Indicate on the coupon below which 
pieces are of especial interest to you. 


ufacturers, to illustrate the 
numerous occasions in writing 
when ink is necessary. Charles 
M. Higgins & Co., Brooklyn, 


28. Applied Indexing. An old 
booklet, now revised and pub- 
lished by the manufacturers on filing equipment and sys- 
tems. Methods of the manufacturer are described in de- 
tail. Booklet extends to 42 pages. Amberg File & Index 
Company, Chicago, II. 


29. Steelgrip Clasps. A circular describing the purpose 
and appearance of Steelgrip Clasps. A list of sizes and 
prices is included. L. D. Van Valkenburg Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


30. The Gist. Publication by the students of Goldey Col- 
lege. Contains news of the school activities, with literary 
offerings from contributors. Address: Evelyn Tubbs, The 
Gist, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


31. Wall Chart. Underwood Typewriter Parts wall chart 
illustrating the principal operative parts of the typewriter 
with the correct name of each important feature. Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 


32. Industry. Monthly magazine published by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. The major industries 
of this state are subjects of the articles appearing in this 
12-page booklet. Sample copy free. Address: Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, 950 Park Square Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


33. To Get Buying Started. A brochure addressed to 
sales managers on filing. Remington-Rand Business Ser- 
vice, Systems Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 


34. Commercial Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin. The Fourth Official Publication of the 
association describing the projects and problems under con- 
sideration by that organization. Address: Arthur E. Cole, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


35. Keyboard Control. A pamphlet issued by the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. de- 
scribing a new feature of the machine they manufacture. 


36. Virginia State High School Commercial Contests. 

Complete data, rules and names of persons connected with 

the annual state contest held by Virginia high schools. Ad- 

dress: E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


features of filing and of- 
fice equipment manufac- 
tured by the Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Co. Ad- 
dress: Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 


JourNAL oF Business EpucaTION, 
Reader Research Service, : 
1170 Broadway, New York City One. Book published by 


Please have sent to me booklets numbered: 


37. The Accountant— 
Who He Is, What He 
Does, How To Become 


the International Ac- 
countants Society, Inc., 
3411 So. Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago, It 


27. Four Most Impor- 


deals with accounting as 
a subject to be learned 


tant Functions of Hig- Name 
gins Eternal Ink. Pam- 
phlet issued by the Hig- Address 


by everyone who would 
feel at home in this busi- 


ness civilization. 


gins Company, ink man- 
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On The Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
FOR BUSINESS— 


education seems to be more and more con- 
cerned with the technique of teaching, 
which fact, of course, involves the admis- 
sion that there is more to teaching than 
knowledge of the subject. A majority of 
the administrators of business schools with 
whom contacts were made in the present 
study indicated an awareness of this whole 
problem. They seem to agree that there 
ought to be developed some way of training 
instructors in the problems of teaching pro- 
cedure, but there was equal agreement that 
it shall not be done in the spirit of the 
pedagogy whose formal exactness now 
characterizes its application in the field of 
secondary education. Several schools are 
making gestures in the direction of rudi- 
mentary training of their own instructors. 
Other and more ambitious experiments in 
this direction would seem to be in order. 
While no one seems inclined to think that 
it should constitute a large part of the 
training of the college teacher, it is reason- 
able to conclude that some preparation for 
this part of his work would be of very 
great value. 

If the college teacher of the future ex- 
pects to follow in the footstep of his pred- 
ecessor, he may be rudely awakened when 
he enters upon his job. A transformation 
almost revolutionary in its effect upon the 
university's attitude toward its responsi- 
bilities for its students has taken place 
within the last decade. But, if it has been 
“almost” revolutionary in the university as 
a whole, this attitude has reached the pro- 
portions of a real revolution so far as the 
College of Business Administration is con- 
cerned. “Instead of conceiving of its task 
solely in terms of a four (or more) year 
training period for the student before his 
entrance upon his chosen occupation, the 
modern university has now come to regard 
this training period as but a part of a re- 
sponsibility which needs to be continued 
after graduation and for an_ indefinite 
period of time. While the obvious symbol 
of this new attitude is the placement 
bureau, and the immediate task is the 
student’s placement in a position, the rela- 
tionship between institution and graduate 
is being extended, both in point of time 
and scope of development, until it compre- 
hends nothing short of the continuous sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the graduate to his 


life work.” 
LEE GALLOWAY, Ph.D. 


Stenographers 


Note Books 


HANO MULBERRY BRAND 


Pure White 
Smooth Finish 


The diversified line of Hano 
notebooks and business papers 
may be purchased directly from 
the Hano Paper Corporation at 
substantial price reductions. 


Write today for your free port- 
folio of school papers giving 
samples and net prices. 


“A Paper For Every School Need” 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


Established over 30 years 
BUSH TERMINAL 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 

AGEMENT, ©IRCULATION, ETC. E- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of THE Journat oF Business Epucation, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., April 1, 
1931. 

State of New York iss 

County of New York : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personall appeared 
John J. Whelan, who having been uly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss 
Epucation, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Haire Publishing Co., 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City; editor, Paul S. Lomax, 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; managing editor, 
Don S. Taylor, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; busi- 
ness manager, ia J. Whelan, 1170 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If nct 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The 
Haire Publishing Co., Andrew J. Haire, Alice M. 
Haire, Andrew J. Haire, Jr., Thomas B. Haire, 
Mary E. Haire, John E. Haire and Margaret E. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds. 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 


appear upon the books of the company but also. 
in cases where the stockhclder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom_ such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him, 
(Signed) Joun J. WHELAN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 
day of March, 1931. 
STAHL. 
Notary Public, Bronx County 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 193. Reg. No. 1833 
N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 153. Reg. No. 38118 
King’s Co. Clerk’s No. 21. Reg. No. 3081 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933) 
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A Manufacturer’s Views 
(Continued from page 37) 


facturer is directed toward the intel- 
ligent and efficient operation of his 
machine, he said. Furthermore, it is 
Mr. Simmons’s belief that machine 
clerical training in school is unques- 
tionably necessary, if the school’s vo- 
cational program contemplates fitting 
the student for a place in business 
immediately, without further expense 
or loss of time. While a theoretical 
knowledge of business principles and 
vractice can be acquired without the 


employment of business machines, 
Mr. Simmons told his audience, still 
the equipment manufacturers can of 
course be regarded as favoring the 
extension of machine clerical train- 
ing in the schools, and can be relied 
upon to give all possible cooperation. 
It all depends upon the attitude of 
the individual school towards its vo- 
cational function, he said. Mr. Sim- 
mons used statistics to illustrate his 
ideas. 


Two Important Summer 
Meetings 


HEN the World Federation 

of Education Associations 
convenes for its Fourth Biennial 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, on July 
27, the committee on commercial 
education under the leadership of Dr. 
Francis Moon Butts, of the McKin- 
ley High School, Washington, D. C., 
will bring to the attention of the Fed- 
eration one of the major problems in 
business education—the problem of 
Social Adjustment. 

The Social Approach to Commer- 
cial Education, the keynote of the 
business education section on social 
adjustment, calls for consideration 
from many views and under many 
topics. An idea of the contributions 
that are to be made on this subject 
can be gained somewhat from the 
titles of addresses to be given. From 
abroad will come “The German Sys- 
tem of Commercial Education Re- 
duced to its Social and Philosophical 
Principles”; “Creative Experiments 
in Commercial Education” is to be 
discussed from the Italian view, with 
special references to the Russian and 
Austrian ventures in this field; “The 
Interrelation of Liberal and Voca- 
tional Content in Commercial Educa- 
tion” will be developed by the Bel- 
gian delegate ; ‘Research in Commer- 
cial Education in France and Great 
Britain” will be summarized. 

The United States will present 
such topics as “Social Approaches in 
Higher Commercial Education” ; 
“The Organization of Commercial 
Education” ; “Social Approaches in 
Secondary Business Training”; “So- 
tiety’s Debt to the Private Business 
College”; “Trait Development in 
‘Smith-Hughes’ Classes”; “The So- 
cial Significance of Vocational Guid- 
ance in Commercial Education” ; 
“The Influence of the Press in Com- 
mercial Education.” 


Prominent figures in the life of the 
commercial section of the convention 
will be Dr. Butts (already men- 
tioned) ; Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the Federation; Miss 
Selma M. Borchardt, chairman of the 
Social Adjustment Section; A. O. 
Colvin, head of the department of 
commercial education, Colorado State 
Teachers College; Ernest A. Zelliot, 
school of commerce, University of 
Denver; Mrs. Laura Belle Baltes, 
chairman of the Senior High School 
Commerce Curriculum Committee in 
Denver Public Schools; E. 
Barnes, president of Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver; Mrs. Jos- 
ephine S. Dyer, chairman of the 
Junior High School Commerce Cur- 
riculum Committee in Denver Public 
Schools. 

A complete program of this meet- 
ing will be published in the June 
issue. 


ERTAIN fundamental weak- 
nesses of the Department of 
Business Education of the National 
Education Association will be brought 
before these who attend the conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, June 28-July 4, 
for the purpose of stimulating this 
department to further action. The 
Department of Business Education 
meets under the direction of Helen 
Reynolds, School of Commerce, Ohio 
University. 

These weaknesses, which this meet- 
ing hopes to help in overcoming, are 
cited as lack of funds, no membership 
list, localized character of the meet- 
ings. It has been suggested that a 
remedy for this situation lies in 
charging a special membership fee 
which will be enough to pay speakers, 
provide a membership list and publish 
a yearbook. The first study to be 
undertaken by the department has 


been suggested as a formulation of 
principles of business education which 
might serve to guide both teachers 
and administrators. These sugges- 
tions will be presented at the Los 
Angeles meeting. 

Two sessions of the Business Edu- 
cation Department will bring the fol- 
lowing topics before the members: 
What Are High School Graduates 
Doing? What Facilities Are Af- 
forded For Business Education and 
What Kind of Business Education Is 
Offered in the Northwest? Voca- 
tional Guidance In Commercial Edu- 
cation In Vocational Schools and 
Junior Colleges ; What Should Be the 
Relative Emphasis On Vocational 
and Non-Vocational Subjects In 
The Business Curriculum? Prob- 
lems of State Supervision of 
Commercial Education; The Sales 
Service Curriculum in California; 
What Is the Responshibility of the 
Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tution In Modern Business Educa- 
tion? What Is the Contribution of 
General Business Science to Commer- 
cial Education and to General Educa- 
tion? 

Miss Helen Reynolds, School of 
Commerce, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, before mentioned president of 
the Business Education Department, 
and Miss Katherine Munkhoff, Grant 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Ohio, 
secretary of the department, are in 
charge of the program. 


Memorable Days 


66 MONG the many signs of 

progress which the Ameri- 
can people are exhibiting to the 
world, none seems more remarkable 
than the interest taken in and means 
adopted to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. If anything augurs well for 
our future greatness, it is certainly 
this; for the true worth of a State 
or a nation in the long run must be 
based on the worth and intelligence 
of its citizens. And as we are des- 
tined to take the lead in business and 
commerce no branch of education re- 
quires a higher order of effort or 
greater executive ability than that 
which shall fit the young men of the 
nation for the channels of trade and 
finance. 

“We are, therefore, in this connec- 
tion gratified in being able to lay be- 
fore the public, as worthy of its in- 
terest, the institution whose name 
heads this column (United States 
College of Business and Finance).” 

The above was written some sixty- 
six years ago on the occasion of the 
founding of the college, whose class- 
room is sketched on page 12 of this 
issue. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed bere the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL oF Business EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Adding Machines 
Fe & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Adding Typewriters 


Renate Rand Business Seryice, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal al Typewriter C Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 


Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Blank Books 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


& 
Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 
Hano Paper Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books 
American Book noes, 88 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. 
Commercial Text a Co., South Pasadena, 


Calif. 
Ca, Y., 393 Fourth Ave., New 


aphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 
York, 
Publishing Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

as 7 & Co., D. C., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

ass. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, 

Lyons & a wen 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 

McGraw-Hill —~* Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70° Fifth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 

Ronald Pipes Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
ork, N. 

Rowe Company, The H. M., 824 North Gilmore 
St., Baltimore, 

W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Calculating Machines 
Felt_& Sertent Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


‘Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
ica 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, III. 


Copyholders 
American Electric Co., Inc., 6420 So. State St., 
Chicago, III. 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved File * ed Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 
ork, N. 
Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales rein, Graybar Bldg., 
ew York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
as > Diploma Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 
ass. 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. . 
Ditto rated, . Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 
Rotospeed Co., Th e, 1007 W h’ St. “Da: on, O. 
Underwood Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 
Duplicating Machine Papers 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Dick Company, A. B., oe o, Ill. 
Ditto . Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 
Underwood Ty; 342 Madison 
Ave., ork, 
File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 309 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
cae Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Ccurses 
International Accountants Society, Inc., 3411 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LaSalle acusien’ University, Michigan Ave. at 

41st St., Chicago, Ill 
Professional School of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Index Cards 
Aigner Co., G. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Hano- Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 

Inks, Adhesives, etc. 

Cane. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


yn, N. Y. 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 
Aigner Co., G. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Magazines 
ong 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, N. 
New Jersey of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Note Bcok Clasps 
Van Valkenburg Co., L. D., Holyoke, Mass. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) . 

Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 

yn, 
Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew 

The Miller Bros. a Company, 305 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 
Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
aes 2 Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
or 
L. Smith Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


use, N. 
Underwood Tipewrter 342 Madison 
Ave., New N. 
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Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


School Furniture 
Sheldon & Co., E. H., Muskegon, Mich 


Schools and Colleges 
Bovis Green Business University, Bowling 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
ork 


Walton eR of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at St., 
Chicago, fit 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Business University, Bowling 
reen, 

Gregg . College, The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 

icago, 

Harvard University, School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

New York University Summer School, Washing- 
ton Square E., New York, N. Y. 

Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 

University of Denver School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colo. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
icago, Ill. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
ew 


ork, N. Y. 
Copepoeneel Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Cole- Poet Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers ureau, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Rocky Mountain Techers Agency, 410 U. S. 
National Bank B Ide. Denver, Colo. 

Sonate Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Travel Clubs 
Suadents, Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, 


Typewriters 
American Automatic Co., 233 W. 


Schiller St., Chicago, 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


oval Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. ¥. 


th & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
cuse, 
Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
ew York, N. 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Typewriter Attachments 
612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


and business can not be ignored if land- 
grant institutions are to proceed upon a 
scientific basis.” 

A fourth part of the land-grant college 
survey on business education 1s devoted to 
administrative organization and teaching 
staff. The point is made at the very be- 
ginning that organization is a means to an 
end. There is no single correct form for 
organization. Any land-grant institution 
that has set up an organization that func- 
tions has set up an effective organization. 

There are three ways in which land- 
grant institutions have started and admin- 
istered commerce and business courses: 
First, the courses have been offered by 
existing departments second, they have 
been offered by new departments or divis- 
ions and third, they have been offered by 
schools or colleges with separate deans and 
faculties coequal in every respect with 
other schools and colleges. Twenty-one 
land-grant institutions have organized 
courses in commerce and business under 
departments and divisions usually under the 
department of economics. Seventeen land- 
grant institutions have separate schools or 
colleges of commerce. 


Slow development 


The historical development of courses in 
commerce and business is interesting. Only 
a very few institutions organized either 
schools or divisions prior to 1900. In fact 
out of the seventeen land-grant institutions 
with separate colleges of commerce two 
established such colleges prior 1900, eight 
between 1900 and 1914 and the remainder 
during and since the World War. Only 
one land-grant institution conferred de- 
grees in commerce prior to 1900, only three 
began to confer degrees from 1900 to 1914; 
but twenty-five have started conferring de- 
grees since 1914. In short, land-grant in- 
stitutions apparently did not consider com- 
merce and business as important fields of 
training until after the first half of the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 

Land-grant institutions have no fixed re- 
quirements in selecting staff members. Very 
few institutions report teachers who have 
teaching experience in commerce and busi- 
ness in private or public schools, private 
business schools, or company schools. 
Commerce and business teachers have had 
considerable experience teaching subjects 
other than commerce and business. Few 
teachers have had business experience 
either as employers or as employees of 
others. The majority of deans and heads 
of departments reported usually have doc- 
tor’s degrees or their equivalents. Asso- 
ciate and assistant professors. usually hold 
master’s or doctor’s degrees. Very few 
staff members have had eight or more sem- 
ester hours credit in professional educa- 
tion subjects. Very few staff members 
spend as much as 10 per cent of their time 
in public contact and services other than 
extension. Staff members make a very 
good showing in the field of productive 
scholarship and writing. Likewise they 
make a fairly good showing in the field of 
research. Institutions providing sources of 
supply of staff members are of many types. 
The leading institutions in this respect are 
Ohio State, Harvard, Columbia, Minne- 
sota, Chicago, Illinois and California. 

Many land-grant institutions have en- 
gaged in activities looking toward the im- 


Survey Shows Land Grant Colleges 


Have Neglected Business Education 


provement of instructional technique. Two 
interesting tables are provided showing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the case 
method as checked by land-grant institu- 
tions.. Many methods are used to reduce 
undesirable duplication of subject matter 
in commerce and business. 

Housing facilities for commerce and 
business training in land-grant institutions 
are neither wholly adequate nor wholly in- 
adequate. Twenty-one institutions use cz:e 
building or a part of one building usually 
occupied by other departments and divis- 
ions. Seven institutions use two or more 
buildings. Seven or eight institutions have 
special commerce buildings. In many in- 
stitutions buildings are reported to be ex- 
cellent or good. Twenty institutions report 
the use of equipment for accounting and 
statistical laboratories. Thirty-six institu- 
tions report the use of offices by commerce 
and business staff members. Seven or 
eight institutions report definitely the need 
for new buildings especially adapted to and 
equipped for commerce and business 
courses. Six institutions report the need 
for library, reading, and seminar rooms. 
Eight institutions report the need for bet- 
ter and more adequate accounting and sta- 
tistical laboratories. Five institutions re- 
port the need for assembly and conference 
rooms. 

Library facilities show great improve- 
ment in quantity and quality in 1927-28 as 
compared with 1922-23. The number of 
institutions subscribing to the various types 
of business and economic magazines show 
a great increase during this period. The 
types of publication received seems to be 
well selected and fairly adequate. 

The last part of the survey of collegiate 
business education is devoted to offerings 
and services. Offerings are discussed un- 
der three heads. First, offerings to in- 
dividual students and to the institutions 
themselves including both curricular and 
non-curricular offerings; second, external 
offerings—offerings to public and private 
agencies and correlation of offerings with 
other institutions in the territories served 
by land-grant colleges and universities; 
and third, internal and external offerings in 
terms of the institution as a whole particu- 
larly with reference to their correlation. 


They are not pioneers 


Conditions as to curricular offerings are 
summarized in the following language: 
“There are many methods of formulating 
the curriculum. Land-grant institutions 
have followed to a greater or lesser extent 
all of the known methods. However, the 
method that it has followed most is one of 
imitation. When land-grant institutions 
have decided to engage in instruction in 
commerce and business, those responsible 
for formulating policies have frequently 
assembled the catalogues of other institu- 
tions and apparently copied therefrom. 
What courses other institutions required 
they required. What courses were elective 
they made elective. If other institutions 
set up group requirements, thev set up 
group requirements. 

“While land-grant institutions have 
copied each other they tend to copy more 
the privatelv endowed institutions and non- 
land-grant State universities. This is par- 
ticularly true of land-grant State universi- 
ties when they have initiated schools or 


colleges of commerce and business. In- 
stead of following the spirit of the Morrill 
Act and engaging in pioneering and ex- 
perimentation to meet State situations they 
have frequently taken the line of least re- 
sistance and imitated. 

“Land-grant institutions can perform 
only a part of the task of business educa- 
tion. There are commercial high schools, 
private business colleges, continuation 
schools, corporation schools, and collegiate 
schools of business in nonland-grant and 
privately endowed institutions. All of these 
are engaged in curriculum making and are 
participating in business education. Instead 
of specialization, land-grant institutions as 
well as all other agencies have tended to 
cover the whole field. Consequently efforts 
have been duplicated more than is desir- 
able. 

“Land-grant institutions have had an 
excellent opportunity to achieve distinction 
and to carry out the intent of the Morrill 
Act, namely, to provide ‘a liberal and 
practical education for the industrial 
classes.’ However, instead of blazing new 
trails in business education, they traveled 
the old trails. They were more anxious to 
do what other institutions were doing, par- 
ticularly nonland-grant State universities, 
than to experiment and achieve new 
results.” 


Playing an inactive role 


The following question was asked all 
land- “grant institutions as to external offer- 
ings: “Are any specialized schools for em- 
ployees, the offerings of which are related 
to the offerings of the division of commerce 
and business of your institution, maintained 
by business and commercial concerns, in 
the immediate territory served by your in- 
stitution?” Eight land-grant institutions 
answered this question in the affirmative ; 
29 answered it in the negative. Those that 
answered in the affirmative were asked if 
there were any cooperative arrangements 
maintained by their institutions with such 
systems of training. Four answered in the 
affirmative and four in the negative. Co- 
operative arrangements maintained by 
those answering in the affirmative took the 
form of providing instructors for local 
chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

There is competition in the offerings in 
commerce and business between land-grant 
institutions and other institutions in the 
territories which they serve. The greatest 
competition is between land-grant institu- 
tions and private institutions. Some at- 
tempts have Leen made to eliminate and 
reduce duplications in commerce and _ busi- 
ness between land-grant institutions and 
other instit:tions. 

Finally the relationships of the commerce 
and business divisions to standardizing 
agencies are considered. There is only one 
standardizing agency of national scope that 
concerns itself with higher business educa- 
tion. This is the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. Out of 43 
members of the Association at present 
there are nine land-grant institutions as fol- 
lows: University of California, University 
of Florida, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, University of Minnesota, 
University of Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, Ohio State University and the 
Universitv of Wisconsin. “Only the di- 
(Continued on next page) 
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“« Where - Can - I - Buy - It” - Directory 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—l4”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—1%"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
word STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 

8. 


Height—18”", 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, IlI., U.S. A. 


is safe from the obliterating 

action of age, air, sunshine, 
, moisture and chemical 
icators. 


A sure way to protect 
signatures and writing up- 


on all important records 
and documents is to use 


For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Made by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Makers of Higgins’ 
American Drawing Inks for Half a Century 


If you have something to sell to the 
Business Schools, there is no more 
effective means than through the ad- 
vertising pages of 
The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


$37.50 
Fully 


Equipped 


POST-O-GRAF 
Rotary Stencil Duplicator 


Prints thousands of copies of anything 
written, typed or drawn, from a single 
stencil, on any size paper from postal 
cards to 9 x 14 inches. 

Simple to understand, easy to operate 
Post-o-graf turns out work as clear and 
perfect as that done by machines cost- 
ing three or more times as much. 


Write for circular 


POST-O-GRAF, INC. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Steelgrip Jr. 


For 
Stenographers 
Note 


Far superior to rubber bands, holds book 
firm and applied instantly. Prices, 60c. per 
dozen or three dozen for $1.75. Postpaid, 
cash with order or C.O.D. 


Buy of your Stationer or 


L. D. Van Valkenburg Co. 
M 


Holyoke, ass. 


Dinlomias 


Charters Slationer 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 


Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 


Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 

IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park Place N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Our Curriculum Trains 
for the Job 
(Continued from page 34) 


a full year of this work, we now find 
it possible to produce fair operators 
of the Mimeoscope, Mimeograph, and 
the Dictaphone, in addition to making 
the acquaintance of such common de- 
vices as the gelatine duplicators, let- 
ter openers, letter sealers and stamp 
affixers. To give you some idea of 
the amount of work accomplished in 
these classes, you may be interested 
to know that with four Mimeograph 
machines we will produce approxi- 
mately a million and three-quarter 
copies of material this school year. 

A full semester’s course in Filing 
is offered which covers the more 
common types, such as numberical, 
alphabetic, geographic, and auto- 
matic. 

The school is equipped with a 
modern outfit of cord and cordless 
type P. B. X.’s with a battery of in- 
ter-communicating dial telephones, 
permitting us to give valuable train- 
ing on this fundamental and most 
often used office appliance, the tele- 
phone. 

The reception of this type of in- 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


struction by the Cleveland business 
men and the success of our students 
has led us to believe that while we 
are a long way from giving them per- 
fect training, we have improved their 
usefulness and shortened the time 
which it takes for them to become 
worth their pay on the job. 


Business Education in 
Land Grant Colleges 
(Continued from page 47) 


visions of commerce and business that have 
assumed the form of a college or school 
and have separate deans and faculties and 
have been organized for three or more 
years are eligible to this Association. Since 
many land-grant institutions have organ- 
ized commerce and business under other 
colleges or divisions of the institution, the 
division of commerce and business so or- 
ganized are not eligible for admission to 
this association.” 

The land-grant college survey of col- 
legiate business education offers a new ap- 
proach to the scientific study of business 
education. It is probably the most com- 
prehensive survey that has ever been made. 
While it deals primarily with land-grant 
colleges and universities, the results which 
it contains will be of great value to other 
universties. Every person interested in 
higher business education should see a copy 
of this survey. 
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Sales Principles We Can Teach 


By Henry I. Chaim 


Head of the Business Practice Department, High School of Commerce 
San Francisco 


HE day is past when a man could 

take a sample case, a catalogue. 
and his employer’s best wishes and go 
out and do business. In selling as in 
all occupations training is necessary. 
It is the part of the high schools to 
supply much of the training for suc- 
cessful sales people. The successful 
salesman must have some real train- 
ing in his vocation. 

There are many ramifications of 
sales relations. Salesmen may be- 
come what we call “order takers”, 
that is they merely go into a store 
where the customer names his de- 
sires, and the salesman supplies them. 
In this case, certainly, the qualifica- 
tions of a well-trained salesman would 
include a knowledge of goods, an in- 
telligent approach, an agreeable man- 
ner, and the individuality which tends 
to reduce the natural barrier between 
the salesman and customer. The idea 
that a salesman is simply a necessary 
fixture used to transport the goods 
from the shelves to the customer is 
obsolete. If such an idea still existed, 
inventive genius could easily produce 
a robot in lieu of this “order-taker” 
group. Business could easily be trans- 
acted through a mechanical or slot 
machine type of salesmanship. 


Results count most 


However, the real business man is 
demanding a higher type of individu- 
al; one who will not only get the busi- 
ness and deliver the goods to the cus- 
tomer, but one who will succeed in 
increasing sales, be a credit to the 
store keeper, and will aid in making 
a good name for that store. 

The test of a sale is the resale. The 
initial sale is only of value in so far as 
it persuades the new customer to re- 
turn to buy more goods. To produce 
this type of salesman requires train- 
ing in many phases of salesmanship. 
Naturally, as teachers, we are point- 
ing our students to a higher job than 
the one in which they begin, and con- 
sequently we must teach them the 
future possibilities of this profession. 

Besides the retail selling line, there 
are for a number of individuals great 
possibilities in specialty salesmanship. 
This is a line of salesmanship which 
needs developing. The average stu- 
dent fears to try it, because it requires 
a certain amount of door to door 


work. The student should be taught 
that salesmanship is education; that 
as he goes from house to house, from 
office to office with the product he is 
selling, he is at the same time educat- 
ing his customer by showing him the 
new things now being produced. The 
typewriter, the vacuum, washing ma- 
chines, all office machines, and all 
forms of insurance have been intro- 
duced to the people by the salesmen. 

In our sales classes, we can do much 
to stimulate the students’ interest in 
the retail selling line. We can show 
that the TRUTH in business is very 
important; that the salesman should 
never undertake to sell anything about 
which he cannot tell the truth, or any- 
thing that will not meet the needs of 
the customer. We can teach the 
value of honesty and integrity. We 
can show that all of these features 
mean good business. It is obvious 
that while the modern business man 
is becoming more and more honest, he 
is becoming so because he feels it is 
good business. 

We can also teach our students that 
they will use salesmanship in every 
phase of life. It is invaluable in sell- 
ing themselves to their friends and 
maintaining that friendship. If they 
look for a job, it is necessary for 
them to use salesmanship. This par- 
ticularly involves the principle, 
“Know what you are going to sell and 
how to satisty your buyer’s needs.” 
If we teach our salesmanship stu- 
dents nothing more than this, we are 
accomplishing much. 

In the larger schools, there is ob- 
viously greater opportunity for co- 
operative service and work. Students 
may be given special credits for work 
done in stores, provided that the work 
involves real salesmanship and is not 
mere routine work. The great dan- 
ger is that work of a monotonous na- 
ture may displace the habit of sales- 
manship. 

Even in the smaller schools, the 
principles of salesmanship may be 
taught to great advantage. This work 
can be further helped if representa- 
tive business men will address the 
classes, giving their personal experi- 
ences, or explaining their sales meth- 
ods in a demonstration sales talk. 
The student gets into the swing of 
salesmanship through a series of these 
sales talks. The talks should be re- 
stricted to a range of subjects which 


they comprehend and in which they 


are interested. The use of catalogues, 
samples, and sales demonstrations is 
invaluable. Through these talks, not 
only does the student become inter- 
ested in salesmanship, but he often 
finds after he has given several sales 
demonstrations of his own that this 
line of work is what he wishes to fol- 
low. 

The plan of teaching which I fol- 
low, and which I believe is very suc- 
cessful, divides salesmanship into 
three teaching units. 

First: The development of certain 
fixed principles of selling. 

Second: The writing and criticism 
of written sales talks by the students. 

Third: The criticism of oral sales 
talks, criticism necessarily to be con- 
structive. 

I feel that after a student has 
learned the principles underlying good 
salesmanship, that is, the pre-ap- 
proach, the approach, the interview, 
answers to objections, opening and 
closing the sale, and study of the 
goods he is to sell, then he is ready to 
write a sales talk. In this way he will 
organize his material and apply his 
principles to the sales talk. 


Working with actual materials 


The written sales talk may be the 
same, or serve as a model for, his oral 
sales talk which is to be given either 
to the teacher or to some other mem- 
ber of the class. The oral sales talk 
is to be his final work and is to be as 
realistic as possible. In planning the 
oral sales talk, I plan to have the stu- 
dent talk about something which he 
knows and which is interesting. He 
brings in samples, catalogues, or any 
other material which will make this a 
realistic job. In other words, by the 
time the student has come to his oral 
sales talk in my course he has been 
given the vocational attitude toward 
salesmanship. This I believe, is the 
first half of the course, and I think it 
will develop principles of salesman- 
ship to a point where the student can 
make them function in real situations. 

The course should also be devoted 
to personality development. By this 
I mean the student will be taught the 
elements of personality, and by self- 
testing methods will bring out his 
points of strength and weakness and 
be given an opportunity to improve 
them. There is no question in my 
mind but that personality can be 
made. if the student is cognizant of 
the fact that he has those certain pos- 
sibilities which can be brought out. 
In this way he can overcome many 
of the obstacles which a salesman has. 
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